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tinue to make greater and greater appeal the longer they are used. 


in the First Book oral work receives 


Mespecial prominence, yet written work is not 
Memegiected. Throughout there is an attempt to 


™ provide a motive for the work, because pupils 
i fear most easily to write and speak when they 


™ less than for their illustrative fitness. 


Seeere put in a natural situation which calls for 


pie use of language. The exercises increase 


@ in length and variety as they progress, and in- 
clude letters, dramatization, and compositions 
| on live topics. 


Extensive use is made of models which 


» Mave been selected both for their real interest 


10 the child, and for their intrinsic value, no 
There 


™ ate also picture studies, exercises for the cor- 


See fection of common errors, and suggestions for 


@ the use of the dictionary, dictation exercises, 


eselections for study and memorizing, letter. 
Writing, etc. 


The Second Book is divided into two 
parts, treating grammar and composition 
respectively, which are, however, intended to 
be studied together. The principles and defini- 
tions are developed inductively from carefully 
selected examples. The subjects are arranged 
in practical sequence, each being treated where 
it has a definite usefulness. 


The exercises are abundant, and of great 
variety. Frequent practice in the use of cor- 
rect forms that are often misused takes the 
place of exercises in false syntax. 


The subject of composition is considered 
in large units, such as the paragraph, and the 
short story, and illustrated by fresh and in- 
teresting models. Letter writing and exercises 
in word study with a view to securing force, 
coherence, and variety are provided. 
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“THE WEEK IN’ REVIEW 


THE PRESIDENT’S..CAMPAIGN 
FOR “PREPAREDNESS.” 
President Wilson’s.address at the 


Railroad Business Association’s ban- 


quet in New York, Thursday night, 


_ prefaced the campaign in the inter- 


est of preparedness which he em- 
barked upon the next day, and which 
is to take in Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Milwaukee, Chicago,. Des Moines, 
Topeka and Kansas City on the 


: first circuit, with others on a second 
tour. The plan at first credited to 


Mr. Bryan of following the Presi- 


“dent on this tour, speaking wherever 
* his former chief might speak, has 
» been abandoned; but Mr. Bryan is 
, to make divers addresses at various 


points antagonizing the President’s 
views. Place and date do not matter 


* much, for it is to the nation and not 
_ to local audiences that the real ap- 


peal will be made; and the two series 


- of utterances will go far toward 


shaping public sentiment in one di- 
rection or the other. 


~ STILL QUIBBLING OVER THE 


LUSITANIA. 


Germany is still quibbling over her 
reply to the representations of the 
United States regarding the sinking 
ot the Lusitania. The process con- 
sists In submitting tentatively this 


. proposal and that through conversa- 


tions between the German Ambassa- 
dor and Secretary Lansing, and 


» then, when the way seems just open 


to a settlement, withdrawing one 
concession or another, and suggest- 
ing something Jess satisfactory. So 
it comes to pass that one day’s de- 
spatches report the matter as just on 
the eve of adjustment, and the next 
day’s show the German attitude as 
unsatisfactory as ever. The real se- 
cret of the higgling and quibbling 
seems to be that Germany would like 
to placate the just resentment of the 
United States, but does not venture 
to run the risk of criti¢ism at home 
for going too far in that direction. 


A CONVENIENT SCAPEGOAT. 


_ The Teutonic Powérs are finding 
it convenient to make Turkey the 
scapegoat for the sinkifig of the Per- 
sia. That, at least, will be the inter- 
pretation generally placed upon the 
report emanating from Berlin that 
the Turkish Ministry of Marine is 
about to authorize the statement that 
it was a Turkish submarine which 
did the deed. No one has heard be- 
fore of any Turkish submarine ac- 
tivities in the Mediterranean; but if 
Turkey chooses to assume the re- 
sponsibility, her statement will have 
to be accepted. This would put an 
end to diplomatic exchanges on the 
subject. It would be of little use to 
send deprecatory notes to Constanti- 
nople upon the matter. A Govern- 
ment which has flouted every senti- 
ment of humanity by the ruthless 
and unprovoked slaughter of hun- 
dreds of thousands of helpless Arme- 
nians will hardly have its conscience 
stirred by such a matter as the 
sinking of a passenger steamer. 

AN EFFORT TO REGULATE 

WAR ON SHIPPING. 

The United States has sent identi- 
cal notes to the various countries at 
war asking them to agree upon a 
suggested code of prineiples regulat- 
ing war upon shipping. The provi- 


sions of the code are that warning 
must be given before a merchantman 
is attacked; that belligerent-owned 
merchant ships must obey warnings 
to stop; that merchantmen must not 
be fired on except in case of resis- 
tance or flight; that no merchantman 
shall be sunk except where it is im- 
possible to supply a prize crew, until 
passengers and crew are placed in 
safety; and that merchantmen shall 
not be permitted to mount arms. If 
the fourth of these stipulations is 
correctly summarized, it leaves the 
submarines pretty free, since they 
mever would be able to supply a 
ptize crew. The last provision arises 
from the case of the Italian ship, 
Guiseppi Verdi, which was allowed 
to enter and leave the port of New 
York, carrying small guns for de- 
fence. 


THE LATIN-AMERICAN 
TREATIES. 


There are breakers ahead of the 
Latin-American treaties in the 
Senate. That with Hayti is likely 
to be ratified. without much opposi- 
tion, for it deals with immediately- 
pressing conditions, arising from 
the recent revolution in that stormy 
little republic. But the treaty with 
Colombia is vehemently opposed be- 
calise it proposes to pay Colombia 
$25,000,000 for the separation of 
Panama, couples with it a quasi apol- 
ogy for the circumstances under 
which the separation occurred, and 
gives Colombian war and coastwise 
merchant ships the free use of the 
Canal. The Nicaragua treaty is at- 
tacked as establishing a quasi pro- 
tectorate, and providing for the 
payment.of $3,000,000 for an option 
on the Nicaraguan canal route and 
for a naval base in Fonseca Bay—the 
last provision being especially dis- 
tasteful to Salvador and Honduras, 
both of which own portions of the 
shore of Fonseca Bay. Both of these 
treaties have been held up in the 
Senate for more than two years... The 
President is trying to hasten action 
on them, but his success is doubtful. 


THE BRITISH CONSCRIPTION 
ACT. 


The final passage of the Conscription 
bili by the House of Commons, 
with only thirty-six dissenting votes, 
has been followed by favorable action 
in the House of Lords without a divi- 
sion. There has been marked subsi- 
dence inthe public agitation against 
the measure. Evidently, the seri- 
ousness of the international situation 
has impressed itself upon the public 
mind; and the vote of the Labor 
Congress at Bristol averts the 
threatened resistance of the railway 
unions, mine workers, and other 
great labor organizations. The atti- 
tude of the Laborites in the Commons 
points the same way. The drift of 
sentiment may yet set strongly 
toward a stiffening of the conscrip- 
tion conditions, to do away with the 
exemption of married men and of 
Ireland. That will depend a good 
deal upon the course of the war 
during the next few months. 


“SOAKING” THE VERY RICH. 


That Congress will look to in- 
creases in the incqme tax for a large 
part of the additional revenue needed 
to carry out existing or contempla- 


‘ted legislation is reasonably assured. 


And, while it is possible that the 
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present limits of exemption will Be 
lowered, so that only single persons 
with less than and married 
persons with less than $3,000 income 
will be exempt, it is certain that the 
surtaxes on large incomes will Be 
materially increased. The returns 
show sixty persons with a net income 
of $1,000, or more; 114 with ap 


income of from $500,000 to $1,000,000. 


sixty-nine with one of from $400,000 


to $500,000; 147 with one of from 


$300,000 to $400,000: 130 with one of” 


from $250,000 to $% 00; 233 with 
incomes ranging from $200,000 to 
$250,000; 406 with incomes of from 
$150,000 to $200,000; 1,189 with in 
comes of from $100,000 to $150,000, 
and so on. These are the people 
who must prepare to make larger 
contributions to the national exe 
chequer. The Supreme Court hag 
affirmed the constitutionality of the 
income tax law just in time. 
The February Atlantic 

“Constructive Temperance Re 
form” is an important contribution 
to the February Atlantic Monthly 
by John Koren, the distinguished 
publicist and sociological expert. In 
this article Mr. oren, who if 
previous papers has shown the fe 
sults of drink legislation in Europe 
and ot hasty attempts at prohibition 
at home, shows the stupidity of our 
iiquor taxes, and explains just what 
is necessary. Papers on the war are 
contributed by Henry J. Fletcher, 
Count of Russia, Alfred 
Ollivant, Anna Murray Vail, Edmund 
K. Broadus and John Dewey 
whose essay “On Understanding the 
Mind of Germany” gives us at last 
an intelligible answer to a_ long- 
standing riddle. To balance the war 
articles, we find entertainment and 
charm, as well as a deeper and wider 
interest, in the other essays, which 
are by Edward Garnett, T. W. Sur 
ette, George M. Stratton, E,. Bruce 
Mitford, Laura Spencer Portor and 
Henry Osborn Taylor. 


>. 
MAGAZINES 


—Among the special features of the 
American Review of Reviews for 
February are: “Sea Power and the 
War,” by Frank H. Simonds; “The 
Smouldering East.” by T. Lothrop 
Stoddard; “Our Canadian Americam 
High Court,” “Training Student 
Soldiers,” “Economic Unprepared= 
ness,” “The Waste by Floods,” “New 
Monarchy for Old in China” 
“China’s Vast Resources,” by 
Adachi Kinnosuke; and three afte 
cles on current Latin-American 
topics—“Americanizing Nicaragua, 
“The Pending Treaty with Colombia” 
and a résume of Mexican history 
from Diaz to Carranza. The frontis 
piece of the number is a group 
photograph of the recent Pan-Amertt 
can Scientific Congress at Washing= 
ton. In the editorial department, 
“The Progress of the World,” Amet= 
ica’s international relations 
discussed, together with salient a% 
pects of current politics, the business 
situation, the question of prepare 
ness, prison reform in New York 
State, and other important topics of 
the day. These subjects are also 
treated in the cartoon department 
and a series cf pages is devoted 
to photographic reproductions of 
scenes in the war zone. 
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THE RESPONSIBILITY FOR 


EFFICIENCY 


BY W. J. 


BRAY 


Norma! School, Kirksville, Missouri 


We are interesting ourselves in the conserva- 
tion of natural resources—and this is worthy of 
our attention. The most important question 
confronting us today is the conservation of one 


of our natural resources, namely our vital re- 


sources. Professor Irving Fisher says that an 
individual is worth $2,900 to society. Taking 
this as a basis of calculation, our 100,000,000 
people have an economic value of $290,000,- 
000,000. This is more than a thousand times 
the value of our hogs, and yet we spend more 
money and energy every year on our hogs than 
we do on the conservation of our children. Our 
schools are devoting much time and money to 
the best methods of growing strong, fine cattle, 
and cholera-free, thorough-bred hogs, but how 
much time and attention are they giving to the 
rearing oi strong, healthy boys and girls? Of 
the 1,500,000 deaths occurring annually in the 
United States, 600,000 are preventable, entailing 
an economic loss of $1,070,000,000. Has the 
school any responsibility in this connection? We 
are forced to face this question now, as never 
before. 

We have delighted in the old proverb: “A 
Sound Mind in a Sound Body,” for so many 
years, and yet, in our school activities, we have 
left the “sound body” part of the program 
largely out of consideration. If one were to 
judge by our actions he would come to the con- 
clusion that the only thing in which the school— 
and by this I mean the average school—has any- 
direct interest is the development of a strong 
mind. What does it profit a man if, under the 
careful guidance of the teacher, he should gain 
the whole world of knowledge, if it is only to 
find that misplaced emphasis in school causes 
him to lose his life prematurely. The thing of 
fundamental importance is to secure for the 
child a healthy body. If, in addition to this, we 
can also aid him in developing a strong mental- 
ity, we shall have fulfilled our obligation to so- 
ciety. Anything short of this on our part is ab- 
solute neglect of duty for which our school sys- 
tem is grossly culpable. 

The school is obliged to train for physical ef-' 
ficiency and social efficiency, as well as intel- 
lectual efficiency, if it is to develop that char- 
acter of citizenship that should be the nation’s 
freatest asset. What are the public schools 
doing to meet this demand? Are the normal 


Schools and teachers’ colleges turning out teach-. 


€rs who are equipped to be leaders in anything 


but intellectual pursuits? Are they turning out 
teachers who are prepared to become social 
leaders in school communities, and who are pre- 
pared to recognize incipient physical imperfec- 
tions in children and to lead in proper physical 
development, thus saving the boys and girls for 
lives of usefulness to society? 

It is not expected that the teacher will be 
able to-act in the capacity of school physician 
or.as an expert. in physical education. The 
gross ignorance of the average teacher, of those 
things which constitute the. health index of 
children, however, is one of the greatest im- 
pediments to educational progress. It will be 
a long time before we can reasonably expect 
the average parent to be able to recognize the 
beginnings of those physical defects in children 
which, in so many cases, rob society of a part, 
if not all, of the usefulness of its future citi- 
zens. By the time the case comes to the atten- 


tion of the family physician the time for pre- 


ventive measures has passed, and that faithful 


servant niust then do his utmost to assuage the _ 


severity of Nature’s punishment for the viola- 


tion of her laws. The physician can, and will, — 
aid in preventive measures. Parents will do all - 
they know how to do to safeguard their chil- | 
- dren, but it is to the teacher that we must look 

not only for the early recognition of Nature’s © 


warnings of physical danger, but also for the 
spreading of the gospel of sanitation. What of 
the educational system that permits the teacher 
to be ignorant of personal, school and com- 
munity hygiene? Whose business is it to con- 
serve the vital resources of the children of the 
United States? 

Knowledge without health profits us nothing. 
“Non scholae, sed vitae” in its present day in- 
terpretation means that success in life depends 
as much upon the integrity of the energy- 
getting and energy-using processes of the body 
as upon the accumulation of knowledge. 
Strong miuscles, a strong heart and a sound 


digestive system are fundamentally important. 


in the growing life, and the school could have 
no more important duty than to aid in their de- 
velopment. “To fill a child’s blood with four 
and a half million red corpuscles per cubic milli- 


meter, with all of their oxygen-carrying hemo- - 


globin, falls just as much within the legitimate 
field of education as the three R’s.” 

Many teachers, as well as others, make the 
mistake of attempting to measure children by 
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adult standards. Child hygiene and child physi- 
ology are quite different from adult hygiene and 
adult physiology. The child is different from 
the adult in every fibre, blood corpuscle, and 
bone cell, and in the relative proportion of his 
parts. His powers of resisting disease are not so 
great as the adult’s. His powers of recupera- 
tion are different. His food  require- 
ments are different from those of the 
adult. His blood does not yield up its 
oxygen to the tissues so readily as is the case 
in the adult. The aorta increases in diameter 
only about three times during growth, while the 
heart increases in diameter about twelve times. 
This means that the heart of the child must beat 
much faster than the adult’s in order to main- 
tain normal blood pressure. For this reason 
strenuous games and exercises should not be 
encouraged in children for fear of permanent 
injury to the heart. The lymphatic system of 
the child has a much more important part to 
play in nutrition than is the case in the adult. 
This means that the sedentary habits of the 
school life are all the more dangerous to the 
child, since lymph flow is largely determined by 
muscular exercise and deep breathing. Since 
the lymphatic system is more active during 
childhood we find that there is much greater 
tendency to hypertrophy of the lymphatic sys- 
tem (adenoids and enlarged tonsils), as well as 
greater tendency to diseases of the lymphatic 
glands in children. The digestive system of the 
child is quite different from that of the adult in 
many respects. There is-no ptyalin in the saliva 
of the infant, and the secretion of this enzyme 
is but slowly developed. The gastric juice of 
the child has much less power to disintegrate 
the cell walls of food, and thus liberate protein. 
A child of six has relatively sixty per cent. more 
body surface than an adult and hence both food 
and clothing must be regulated accordingly. 
All of these things are vitally related to physi- 
cal efficiency, but how few teachers take them 
into account? 

When a child reaches a certain chronologi- 
cal age we place him in school regardless of his 
physiological age, and the former standard is 
over-emphasized throughout his school course. 
We need to pay closer attention to the individ- 
ual child as to his physiological development, if 
we are to avoid serious injustice and injury to 
many children. Some children are as old at six 
as others are at ten years of age. 

Malnutrition is one of the most prevalent de- 
fects in children and is a most fruitful predis- 
posing factor in tuberculosis, nervous disorders 
and many other diseases, as well as being re- 


sponsible for many dullards in our schools. Dr. 


Warner found from the examination of 100,000 
London school children that twenty-eight per 
cent. of the dull pupils were ill-nourished and 
that about the same per cent. of the ill-nour- 
ished were dull. Macmillan and Bodine found 
that, out of 2,100 retarded children, 54.6 per 
cent. were ill-nourished. Hunter and Spargo 
estimate that there are probably about 2,000,- 


000 school children in the United States who ~ 
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are suffering from malnutrition. Of the 5,043 
ill-nourished children whom Harrington found 
in Boston, thirty-three per cent. had had an “un- 
satisfactory” breakfast, while seventy per cent, 
of the poorly fed came from homes that are to 
be classed as well-to-do. Dr. Hoag found that, 
out of 3,000 school children in Minnesota towns, 
sixty-five per cent. had breakfast with no pro- 
tein, eighty-five per cent. with no fruit, and 
sixty per cent. with neither fruit nor protein. 
These data are typical of conditions in general. 
The children do not know the dangers of mal- 
nutrition. Neither do they realize that they 
are ill-nourished, nor do their parents recognize 
the defect. The physician, unless there be a 
school physician, seldom gets the case until 
some profound bodily disturbance has arisen 
that actually threatens the child’s life. To whom, 
then, but the teacher can we look to recognize 
malnutrition in time to save the child? 

Terman says: “The assimilation of food de- 
pends not only on the food itself and the sound- 
ness of the digestive system, but fully as much 
upon the influence exerted on metabolism by 
bodily activity. The tissues can starve for 
oxygen in the out-of-doors if the bodily fune- 
tions are not stimulated by exercise. In like 
manner, the child who hugs his books for six 
or more hours per day may suffer malnutrition 
in the midst of abundance. There is no way 
for the school to atone for the evil it does when, 
for a dozen years, it assiduously cultivates the 
pernicious habits of sedentary living.” 

This is a strong indictment against the school, 
but the pity of it is that it is absolutely true. 
Who is responsible for it? A child has just as 
good a right to be fed at the public expense as 
he has to get free education, free textbooks, 
free pencils and free playgrounds. This is not 
socialism. “No arguments, moral or economic, 
can defeat the claims of a hungry child.” “After 
bread, education” is the unanswerable slogan of 
the Fabian Society. The same state which pro- 
tects its children against unmerciful punishment 
has a perfect right to save them from slow 
starvation, with all its attendant train of 
diseases. It is not likely that we shall ever be 
able to solve the question of malnutrition suc- 
cessfully until the school has taken up the task 
of serving proper lunches to the children, and 
of educating the parents, directly and indirectly, 
in matters pertaining to the child’s diet. 

The fate of those of tuberculous tendencies is 
usually sealed by the time the child is fifteen 
years old. Much unused lung capacity, the 
sedentary habits cultivated by the school, mal- 
nutrition and other defects which the school 
makes no effort to correct, have done their 
work and the child is a consumptive even 
though the disease may not manifest itself until 
years afterward. In many cases, in fact, the 
vitality of the individual is sufficient to enable 
Nature to effect a form of cure. To depend 


upon this is dangerous. About 160,000 people 
die of this disease in the United States every 
year. It is considered doubtful if more than this 
number were actually killed in battle on both 
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sides during the Civil War. Unlike some other 
diseases, tuberculosis usually strikes down its 
victims during the earlier years of life or in 
their prime. Our annual loss from this source 
alone exceeds twice the amount which we spend 
for public education in the United States in one 
year. We cannot hope to win the fight against 
this disease in this generation. All of the forces 
of society, including the schools, bending all 
their energies to the salvation of the children, 
may be able to win in the next generation. 
The following table of data from Kirchner, 
showing the average annual loss of life from 
tuberculosis per 100,000 living in Prussia for 
the various ages, is peculiarly significant :— 


Ages in years Average for females 


1876-1880 1899-1903 
o— 1 18.3 16.5 
1— 5 13.0 12.0 
5—10 3.2 3.8 
10—15 3.6 3.7 
15—-20 8.7 7.1 
0—20 46.8 43.1 
20—25 13.5 10.8 
25—30 19.2 12.3 
30—40 22.1 12.0 
40—50 19.0 10.0 
50—60 16.5 10.2 
60—70 21.5 11.4 
20—70 118 66.7 


The figures for males would be practi- 
cally the same as the ones shown for females. 
These data show a decrease of about fifty per 
cent. among adults in the number of deaths 
from tuberculosis, while, for those under twenty 
years of age, no appreciable decrease in the 
death rate is noted. The same results were ob- 
tained from a similar study in Scotland and the 
conclusion is made “that the school plays an 
astounding part in increasing the liability to 
tuberculosis.” 

Kirchner shows, by the following data, giv- 
ing percentages of deaths for various ages from 
the various children’s diseases, that tubercu- 
losis is a children’s disease of more importance 
than any other disease :-— 


Cause of death Years 
Avge. 
0-1 1-2 2-3 3-5 5-10 10-15 1-15 
Whoopingcough 38 7.7 585 384 146 .18 381 
Measles 145 832 7.62 549 287 53 438 
Diphtheria 62 444 95 1451 1292 4.29 7.71 
Scarlet fever 32 6.41 7.98 11.65 13.37 6.34 7.68 


133 432 7.18 8.73 124 30.03 10.65 


Using von Pirquet’s tuberculin test, Ham- 
burger secured a positive reaction in about nine 
per cent. of children at two years, fifty per cent. 
at six years of age, and ninety-five per cent. at 
twelve years of age. On the basis of such data, 
fully corroborated by the observations of others, 
we are justified in concluding with Hamburger 
that “just as every one goes through with 
. Measles, a disease which is acquired during 
childhood, so we can say that almost every one 
acquires tuberculosis some time, and mostly 
during childhood.” With these facts in mind it 
becomes all the more imperative that the school 
should strive to cultivate the development .of a 
Strong body capable of resisting disease, as well 
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as to teach the best known prophylactic 
measures. 

This disease, as has been intimated, more fre- 
quently takes the form of tuberculosis of the 
lymphatic glands in children, though it may be 
pulmonary, hip joint, spinal, skin, intestinal, or 
bone tuberculosis. The only means of prevent- 
ing this disease is a vigorous campaign, intelli- 
gently waged, centring around infancy and 
childhood. Is it right for the school to make 
no organized effort along this line? Is it right 
for the teacher to sit by in blissful ignorance 
while her charges are being swept away by the 
thousands by preventable disease? 

For several years the schools have been giv- 
ing some attention to the influence of alcohol 
on the human body and as a factor in our social 
and economic life. This instruction has borne 
good fruit. There is need, however, for re- 
newed activity on our part, along this line. Dr. 
Crothers says: “Statistics show that, both in 
Europe and in America, over fifty per cent. of 
the deaths from cerebral hemorrhage, heart 
disease and nephritis are of those who are con- 
sumers of alcohol.” More than 6,000 people 
died in the state of Missouri alone from these 
diseases last year. Our problem is obvious. 
Data furnished by insurance companies show 
that from ten to fifteen per cent. more deaths 
occur among non-abstainers than among ab- 
stainers. They say, furthermore, that a mod- 
erate drinker of forty should be charged at the 
rate of an abstainer of fifty or fifty-five. The 
Medico-Actuarial Mortality Investigation in 
New York in 1914 showed that, among those 
guilty of occasional alcoholic excesses, the 
mortality is from one and one-third to one and 
three-fourths times the expected at all ages, 
and among the steady users from one and one- 
third to two times the expected. In view of 
what we know to be the effect of alcohol on the 
circulatory system, the following table of data 
is of special interest, since so many of the 
deaths are due to alcohol :— 


DEATHS FROM CIRCULATORY DISEASES. 


Per cent. of total deaths in the U. S. Year 
10.5 1844-1824 
15 1855-1864 
25 1865-1874 
34 1875-1884 
40.5 1885-1894 
43.75 1895-1904 
45.75 1905-1910 


It is fact, and not sentiment, that is killing the 
liquor traffic. Of the 258 alcoholic persons ex- 
amined by Dr. Lambert in Bellevue Hospital, 
New York, sixty-nine per cent. began the liquor 
habit before the age of twenty-one. Does this 
seem to indicate that the work of the school 
along this line has been all that it should have 
been? 

It has been definitely proven by the experi- 
ments and observations of Dr. Forel, Dr. Stock- 
ard, Dr. Gordon, Dr. Demme and Dr. Bezzola, 
that’ even moderate drinking of aleoholic bev- 
erages so damages the germ cells that the chil- 
dren are almost certain to be blighted in their 
prospects, and as a result, if in fact these chil- 
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morally. 


mining physical efficiency. 


~- dren survive, society ‘is forced to care for them ~ 


as defectives, either physically, mentally or 


ages, and to impart this knowledge in such 
way as*to- make the most profound impression 


- upon the child mind. 


“Dr. McKeever’s experiment with the sphyg- 


' mograph on tobacco fiends proved that tobacco 
is a_ heart 
‘ing the heart in every case, thus leading to 


depressant, permanently injur- 
many diseases of the circulatory system. He 


showed. how feeble the pulse of the tobacco 


_ user is when he is not under the influence of 
* this drug and how the pulse is made to bound 
‘ with increased activity under the influence of 


nicotine, only to die down almost to a 


“dead level again as soon as the effect of the 
drug has worn off- 
_ tobacco: user says that he can think better when 


It is no wonder that the 


he is smoking when we know how it makes the 


‘blood fairly bound through the veins and ar- 
 terieés. 
‘tobacco heart is one that is always predisposed 
*to disease and decreases one’s chances of re- 
“e¢overy from any acute febrile disease. Dr. 
~Seaver at Yale and Dr. 
‘have proven that tobacco is ‘almost certain to 
ruin scholarship. These experiments furnish us - 
‘the most tangible evidence of the fact that the - 


But what of the ultimate results? The 


Meylan ‘at Columbia 


constantly increasing use of tobacco is under- 
The pity of the sit- 


‘uation is that we are forced to see even teachers 
‘and preachers, sometimes, foolishly sucking at 


a‘ cigarette, a cigar or a pipe. 
From whatever cause the danger comes, and 


‘in whatever form it comes, the teacher should 
_ be prepared, not only by precept, but also by 


‘example, recognizing the danger to children, to 


~ throw the full weight of the scientific skill of © 
- the world to the protection of the children en- 
trusted to her care. 


She should get'a broader 
vision of her opportunities than to merely seek 
the training of the child mind, leaving his body 
to grow and develop as mere chance permits. 
Sinte the physical development of children is 
fully as-important as their mental development, 
there ‘should be in every county a trained health 
supervisor with as many assistants as condi- 
tions may require to co-operate with the county 


. superintendent of schools in maintaining uni- 


formly high health standards, as well as intel- 


; In any case it is the business of the | 
~ school to recognize the dangers that confront 
_ society because of the use of alcoholic bever- 
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lectual standards, in the schools. It will be 
found to fully compensate, as it is already doing 
in some states, for the added expense in the pre- 
vention of disease and the developing ‘of 
stronger, thealthier men and women. 

In the preparation of this paper I have drawn 
freely from the following sources of informa- 
tion :— 

The American Journal of Public Health, 


-Terman’s The Hygiene of the School Child, 


Jewette’s The Next Generation, The North Caro- 
lina Health Bulletins, The Michigan Health 
Bulletins, The Chicago Health Bulletins, Bulle- 
tins of the United States Public Health Service, 
Hoag’s The Health Index of Children, Rosenau’s 
Preventive Medicine. 

THE LORD’S PRAYER 


BY CHARLES ALEXANDER RICHMOND 
Union College, New York. 


I 
They were ordinary soldiers, just the common Jean and 
Hans, 
One from the valley of the Rhine and one from fair 
Provence. 
They were simple-hearted fellows—every night cath said 
his prayer: 


_ The one prayed Vater Unser and the ak atin Pére, 


II 
Then they met beyond the trenches and they ran each 
other through— 


‘ Just the ordinary kind of work the soldier has to do. 
_ As they Jay there close together, on the still October air 


Hans was gasping “Vater Unser” and Jean whispered 
“Notre Pére.” 


III 
So they went to find the Father. 
thought Hans, 


He will understand, 


- For hé knows and loves the Rhineland. But Jean 


thought of fair Provence. 


: And St. Michael came to meet them, and he smiled to 


see them stare. 
When he told them Vater Unser was tthe same as Notre 
Pére. 
IV 


So these two went together and stood before the throne, 

And prayed to God to make good speed and send St 
Michael down. i 

“Mais oui,” said Jean “je crois qu’on n’aura plus de 
cette guerre 

Quand on saura que Vater Unser est le méme que Notre 
Pére.” 

—The Outlook.. 


There is a popular superstition to the effect that the great financiers can be found im 
Wall Street and that they gather there every morning; but they don’t. They gather in the 


_ schoolhouses of the land every morning and as they teach the children of the nation twice as__ 


much as they ever remember, they figure out new ways of dividing forty-five dollars into ® 
month’s board, a new dress, a trip to the county seat, a pair of shoes, two entertainment. 
tickets, an insurance assessment and a deposit in the savings bank.—Vest Pocket Essays by 
George Fitch, Copyright by George Matthew Adams, in Boston Herald. 
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EDUCATORS AS | HAVE KNOWN THEM—(XVII. ) 


BY A. E, WINSHIP, EDITOR 


THE INDIANA GROUP—II 


‘ Two men stand out preéminent among my 
Indiana friendships. The first of thése was 
Arnold Tompkins, one of God’s noblemen. No 
educational leader ever had a more striking 
personality, or, to me, one more fascinating. 
To my thinking, no man was more artistic, more 
original, more brilliant in thought and phrasing. 
on the platform than was Arnold Tompkins. No 
educational speaker was quite so universally 
charming to me as was he. In twenty years I 
heard no man oftener. I never missed an op- 
portunity to hear him, and I never heard him 
without intense admiration and profit. He was 
always in demand and could go back to any 
audience every year.’ His books are the classics 
in their class. Their sale was vast and their in- 
fluence beyond expression. I knew him but 
slightly until he left the normal school at 
Terre Haute. While at the State University of. 
Illinois I was with him often, but our com- 
radeship was keenest while he was principal of. 
the Cook County Normal School. 


Personally the most interesting of all the In- 
diana group is Lewis H. Jones, one: of the ablest 
leaders ‘in education for thirty years. - When I 
see him enjoying all the luxuries of retirement, 
than whom no one of my acquaintances has 
more joy in living, my thought always flashes 
back over the story of his early life. He has 
been eminently successful as Superintendent of 


Indianapolis and Cleveland and as president of 


Ypsilanti Normal College, and few men now 
living have written school books with equal 
success. 


As a child the whole world was against him. 
At eleven both father and mother died, leaving 
nothing with which he could be cared for—not 
a relative in the world to care for him. His 
memory of childhood is of farm work, with op- 
portunity to go to the little log schoolhouse. 


The first word of cheer that came to him was 


at about fifteen, when a farmer, who kept good 
stock, said to him that he could not depend 
upon. his own boys to be responsible for the care 
of the stock, that he thought he could depend 
upon him and that if he would come and live 
with him and look after the stock so that there 
need be no anxiety for it, he would pay him 
$4.00 a month more than was paid any boy in 
those parts. That was the first ray of hope in 
the boy’s life. He was worth more than any 
other boy thereabouts, was more dependable 
than the rich man’s sons. Oh, but the anxiety! 
Night aiter night he would get up when the 
whole family slept and go out and look at the 
cattle to see if they were all right. 


_At seventeen he taught a winter school near 


by and cared for the stock night and morning. 
At eighteen he taught another winter school 
and still cared for the stock. At nineteen he 
went’ away tO school for three months and the 
same at twenty and twenty-one. Not until he 
was twenty-two did he go to school for nine 
months and work on the farm only three 
months. _ At twenty-three he really went to 
school. He had always saved his earnings and 
went to the Oswego Normal School for four 
years, where after the first year he taught and 
paid his way and more, so that at twenty-eight 
he spent a year at Harvard as a special student 
with Agassiz. Then he went back to the great 
state normal school of his native state as Pro- 
fessor of Natural Science and English for four 
years. 


At thirty-four he went, to the leading city of 
the state in the high school; then as principal 
of the City Normal ‘School for five years, as-. 
sistant’ superintendent. for three. years and as. 
superintendent for ten years. During these 
years the city was vety generally regarded as 
second to no city in the Union in the progres- 
siveness of its schools, and on the strength of 
their reputation he was selected in 1894 as 
superintendent of Cleveland, that announced its 
purpose to get the ablest superintendent in 
America, régardless of cost. For éight years 
he maintained their ideal and then was elected, 
in 1902, as president of one of the great normal 
colleges of-the world at a salary of $6,000 and 
he justified all claims made for him in the de- 
velopment of a_ professional institution of 
superior power. There has been no nobler idea 
of professional scholarship and training than 
he has unfolded and demonstrated. 

’Way back in his first superintendency, more’ 
than twenty-five years ago, he set himself to 
work to make a series of schodl books along 
lines wholly distinct, and for fifteen years he 
evolved his idea and ideal until he saw the cul- 
mination of all the years walk forth to a profit- 
able career and himself to enjoy for the re- 
mainder of life a reputation second to none in 
public school labor. 


At eleven years of age, a poor orphan boy 
working for his keep for any farmer who would 
take him. At fifteen, worth $4.00 a month 
more than any other boy because he was de- 
pendable. At seventeen, teaching a _ three- 
months’ winter term. At twenty-three, for the 
first time going away for a year’s schooling, 
never once failing to be at the head of any 
phase of the profession to which he gave him- 
self, enjoying for later life abundant fortune and 
unsurpassed professional honor. 


[io be continued. ] 
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MISQUOTED QUOTATIONS 


ADELBERT F. CALDWELL 
Greencastle, Indiana 


When Alexander Pope, the “interrogation 
point of English literature,” declared in the 
“Essay on Criticism,” that “a little learning”’— 
often misquoted, by the substitution of the word 
knowledge for “learning’—‘is a dangerous 
thing,” he meant that an imperfect understand- 
ing of a subject led, more often than otherwise, 
to false criticism. Is it not equally a danger- 
ous thing, and quite as reprehensible, for a per- 
son to misquote the sayings of another! 

Among the quotations we often hear, or see, 
misquoted, is the first line of the scroll, written 
by Portia’s father, which was found by the 
Prince of Morocco, in the golden casket. 


“All that glisters is not gold; 
Often have you heard that told.” 

Rarely, if ever, is the word “glisters,” as used 
by Shakespeare, correctly quoted, but rather is 
the word glitiers given, which term, by the way, 
is never used by the great poet, either in his 
dramas or in his sonnets. This is true, also, in 
respect to the diction of John Milton. Both 
men frequently use “glisters,” but never the ex- 
pression “glitters.” 

Another quotation, based on  Horace’s 
famous line, “Dulce est desipere in loco,” found 
in Horace Walpole’s “Letters to Sir Horace 
Mann,” is changed by the use of a single word. 
The couplet, as we usually see it, runs thus:— 


“A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the best of men.” 


The original reads :— 


“A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the wisest men.” 

“All the world loves a lover” is the world’s 
way of quoting Emerson’s sentiment, found in 
his essay on “Love,” “All mankind loves a 
lover.” 

The two quotations, “As clear and as mani- 
fest as the nose in a»man’s face,’ from Burton’s 
“Anatomy of Melancholy,” and “Inscrutable, 
invisible as a nose on a man’s face,” from 
Shakespeare’s “Two Gentlemen of Verona,” 
have been fused into one, resulting in “As plain’s 
the nose on a man’s face.” 

Perhaps, owing to haste in quoting, is 
omitted the word very, in William Cowper’s 
maxim, from “The Task.” “Variety’s the very 
spice of life” is invariably quoted, “Variety’s the 
spice of life.” 

To suit our own convenience, or taste, paying 
little attention to Shakespeare’s diction, we 
quote the famous lines of Lady Macbeth, 
spoken to her wavering husband, on her de- 
manding King Duncan’s death :— 


“But screw your courage to the sticking point, 
And we'll not fail.” 


Shakespeare regarded the better form to be:— 


“But screw your courage to the sticking place, 
And we'll not fail.” 


In Henry W. Longfellow’s “Student’s Tale,” 
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in “Tales of a Wayside Inn,” is found, “All 
things:come to him who will but. wait,? and in 
Disraeli’s “Tancred” is written, “Everything 
comes if a man will only wait.” These expres- 
sions have been amended to “All things come 
to him who waits.” 

The saying, “It beggared all description,” 
found in Shakespeare’s “Anthony and Cleo- 
patra,” is quoted today with a two-fold modifi- 
cation. The past: tense of the verb is changed 
to the present, and the adjective is omitted, re- 
sulting in, “It beggars description.” 

On the other hand, in quoting from Isaac 
Watt’s “Divine Songs,”’ there is added a wora— 
the word he—to the sentiment, as well as one 
taken from it. It is thus quoted:— 


“For Satan, he finds mischief still 
For idle hands to do.” 


The correct form being:— 


“For Satan finds some mischief still 
For idle hands to do.” 


It is seen, that while the diction is changed, 
the metre remains as in the original. 

Benjamin Franklin said: “He has paid dear, 
very dear, for his whistle.” When quoting, we 
simplify the original, giving it: “He has paid 
very dear for his whistle.” 

In the beautiful lyric scene in Shakespeare’s 
“The Merchant of Venice,” we read:— 


“How far that little candle throws his beams! 
So shines a good deed in a naughty world.” 


We seldom ever hear it quoted as in the 
original, but as:— 


“How far that little candle throws its beams! 
So shines a good in a naughty world.” 


In William Cowper’s “Tirocinium,” is found, 
“He that runs may read.” In the quotation as 
used today, “that” is changed to who: “He who 
runs may read.” 

In a great many instances a word, seemingly 
unimportant, is omitted from the original, as 
again, for instance, in Portia’s disparaging re- 
mark with reference to one of her suitors, the 
French lord, Monsieur Le Bon. “God made him, 
and therefore let him pass for a man.” This is 
usually quoted with the omission of the con- 
junction. 

The expression, “He’s as poor as Job,” is 
differently expressed in Shakespeare’s Henry 
IV. Here it reads, “I am as poor as Job, my 
lord; but not so patient.” 

“Slow but sure,” an often used proverb, has 
degenerated from “I may be slow, but I am 
precious sure,” found in Charles Dickens’ “Our 
Mutual Friend.” 

Shakespeare’s “Who woo’d in haste and means 
to wed at leisure,” from the “Taming of the 
Shrew,” and Congreve’s “Marvied in haste, we 
may repent at leisure,” in “The Old Bachelor,” 
blend into our shortened expression, ‘Married 
in haste, repent at leisure.” 

“Never put off till tomorrow what can be done 
today” is readily recognized as a changed form 
of Benjamin Franklin’s maxim, from “Poor 
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Richard’s Almanack,” “Never leave that till to- 
morrow which you can do today.” 

“A penny saved is a penny earned” is the 
quoted form of Henry Fielding’s “A penny 
saved is a penny got,” found in “The Miser.” 

“Your room is better than your company” 
has come down to us from an old moral play, 
“The Marriage of Wit and Science.” The 
original reads, “Rather your room as your 
company.” 

We declare with more assurance “Second 
thoughts are best,” than did John Dryden, when 
he said, in his “Spanish Friar,’ “Second 
thoughts, they say, are best.” 

The proverb, “Butter would not melt in his 
mouth,” is found in the original, in Jonathan 
Swift’s “Polite Conversation,” as, “She looks as 
if butter would not melt in her mouth.” 

“Discretion is the better part of valor” is a 
re-arranged form of “The better part of valor— 
is discretion,” spoken by Falstaff, in Henry IV. 

Shakespeare, from whom we more often quote, 
than from any other English poet, puts in the 
mouth of Polonius, “Though this be madness, 
yet there’s method in it,’ which we have changed 


to suit ourselves to, “There’s method in his 
madness.” 


“Water, water everywhere, 
And not a drop to drink.” 


123 
Thus we express the lines of Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge :-— 
“Water, water everywhere, 
Nor any drop to drink.” 
The most often quoted expression in Eng- 
lish literature is almost as often misquoted. 
“What's in a name? that which we call a rose 
By any other name would smell as sweet.” 
These lines from Shakespeare’s “Boy and 


Girl Tragedy,” “Romeo and Juliet,” are marred, 
as follows, in the popular expression:— 


“What's in a name? 
’ A rose by any other name would smell as sweet.” 


“What is worth doing is worth doing well” 
is from Lord Chesterfield’s “Letters,” wherein 
is found, “Whatever is worth doing at all is 
worth doing well.” 

Nathaniel Lee writes in his drama, “Alex- 
ander the Great”: “When Greeks joined Greeks, 
then was the tug of war.” “When Greek meets 
Greek, there is a tug of war” is the way one 
hears it quoted today. 

If one has “just enough learning to misquote,” 
as Lord Byron says in his “English Bards and 
Scotch Reviewers,” ought one to quote? Says 
Emerson: “Next to the originator of a good sen- 
tence is the first quoter of it.” But should he 
not have added: “If he quotes it correctly”? 


THE OREGON RURAL SCHOOL EXHIBIT 


BY E. F. CARLETON, SALEM, OREGON 


Deputy State Superintendent and President State Teachers’ Association 


How the work in a rural school may be vital- 
ized, how the course of study may be made 
broad enough to develop in each district an in- 
tense interest in the problems of that particu- 
lar community, how social intercourse may be 
renewed, how children and grown folk may be 
taught to play, these are some of the things 
which Oregon showed in the exhibit of her 
rural school system in the Palace of Education 
at the P. P. I. E. 

In fitting the course of study to the needs 
of the community, the broadening element is 
the plan of Boys’ and Girls’ Industrial Clubs. 
In Oregon this has been reduced to a system 
whereby it reaches every boy and girl living in 
the rural districts, and offers to them a course 
directed by experts in the production of that 
particular industry best adapted to the section 
in which they live. Some twelve different proj- 
ects are outlined, for Oregon is such a vast 
territory no one industry is common to all parts 
of the state. Dairying in one section, garden- 
ing in another, corn in the southern and eastern 
counties, fruit, potatoes and poultry in other 
parts of the state, then especially for the girls 
sewing, baking, canning; these are the projects 
from which the various clubs may make their 
choice. 

The vitalizing element is the fair. The chil- 


dren show the product of their work in the dis- 
trict fair, prize winners go on to the county 
fair, and the successful ones in this send their 
work to the state fair. Here the officials have 
provided a building equal in size and advantage 
of location to the one where the aduits show 
the results of their work for the year. 

In addition to this the two girls from each 
county receiving the highest score are enter- 
tained by the fair board for one week in a girls’ 
camp; a similar camp is provided for the boys. 

This year 253 boys and girls representing 
every section of the state received prizes at 
the state fair. When the checks were received 
by them, they all wrote letters of appreciation 
to the president of the fair hoard and to the 
secretary. 

This contest work, it should be remembered, 
is only for the purpose of furnishing the spark 
of life, and not by any means an end to be 
sought. Gradually the prizes are being reduced, 
and for the love of showing what can be done, 
blue and red ribbons and achievement pins are 
as highly prized as were at first the costly prizes 
offered. 

The strength of the Oregon plan is in the 
organization. The state superintendent ot 
schools, J. A. Churchill, employs two assistants 
who spend all of their time in organizing clubs, 
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arousing public interest, and educating people 
to the possibilities of this work. The close or- 
ganization which Mr. Churchill has of his county 
superintendents and the loyalty with which they 
carry out his plans, induce like loyalty and co- 
operation on the part of the teachers toward 
their county superintendent. This explains how 
it is possible to reach every boy and girl. But 
this of itself would amount to but little if there 
were not some way to teach the pupils to do 
this work scientifically. Here steps in the Ore- 
gon Agricultural College. As soon as a club 
is organized the names are sent to the state 
agent of the clubs, who is a member of the 
college faculty. He sends to each child a set 
of bulletins on his particular project, prepared 
by experts, and so the child learns not only how 
to do his work in a scientific way, but he also 
learns what are the standards of perfection, and 
toward these he is continually striving. 

In explaining this work at the Oregon ex- 
hibit, colored enlarged photographs from life 
were shown, supplemented by charts and pam- 
phlets. In one picture was told the story of 
Jane Rand of Polk County, who learned in the 
dairy herd record-keeping contest to use the 
Babcock milk tester. Now she keeps the record 
for her father of this entire dairy herd. An- 
other human interest story was that of Claus 
Charley of Jackson County, who won the state 
prize in 1914 in corn growing. The past year 
fifty boys secured seed corn from him, each car- 
ried on the corn club work and had an abundant 
yield, which the judges said ranked one hun- 
dred per cent. higher in quality than any shown 
before at the state fair. 

Before it was possible, however, to introduce 
such work in the rural schools, there had to be 
an awakening of the people. This has been 
brought about through the standard school plan, 
the explanation of which forms one of the most 
important parts of the Oregon exhibit. It is 
primarily an appeal to the pride of the 
people to bring their school up to a_ higher 
grade of efficiency. As a result of this appeal 
thousands of dollars have been spent in im- 
proving school buildings, making them cheer- 
ful, wholesome, and sanitary; the playgrounds 
have been enlarged and properly equipped. Out 
of this standard school idea has developed a real 
community meeting, for it is left to the 
people of each district to decide whether they 
will tax themselves to bring their school up to 
standard. Thus each step forward is perma- 
nent, having behind it educated public opinion. 

Best of all, people learn for themselves the 
value of having an efficient teacher, one who is 
especially trained for the work. Not only 
must she understand rural conditions well 
enough to handle the club work successfully, 
but she must be one who understands the finer 
things of life. so that she can bring to these 
children the culture which is their birthright. 

How often in all parts of this country have 
supervisors found teachers attempting to teach 


English by analyzing, diagraming and tearing 
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to pieces some beautiful classic, making lists of 
the similes found in “As You Like It,” search- 
ing for grammatical errors in “Marmion”; 
destructive work instead of constructive. 

One of the requirements of a standard school 
is that there must be at least four beautiful pic- 
tures in the schoolroom. This has led to picture 
study as an adjunct to the English work, which 
is broadening under the direction of skillful 
teachers, so that boys and girls are learning to 
see the beautiful things in nature all around 


JANE RAND 


Of Polk County, Oregon, Who Keeps the Record of Her Father’s 


them. Only last spring I visited a rural school 
where the natural setting of the grounds was 
most charming, a background of green woods, 
and on one side a hillside covered with fragrant 
wildflowers, through which tumbled the happi- 
est of little brooks. 

The children had always called the flowers 
weeds, the brook a “crick,” the woods just 
brush, having never been taught to appreciate 
the beauties of nature. When I came in I saw 
the teacher at the window with a group of 
children around her, and she was pointing out 
to them the beauty which they had _ never 
dreamed could be found in that common old 
hillside, and then she asked them to close their 
eyes for a moment holding the picture in mind, 
and she would tell them a fairy story. When 
this was finished ali took their seats to write 
a short description of this pasture land. I took 
one of the papérs that day from a little girl 
in the sixth grade, and I want you to see just 
a few lines of it. 

“The cloud shadows are lazily chasing each 
other over the grassy slope, and little yellow 
dandelion discs of molten gold lie scattered 
about. There are purple foxglove and yellow 


sunflowers, wild pink and white daisies, and 
blue-eyed grass on this wind torn hillside. The 
little fairy folk are dancing across it, now in 
the purple shadows, now in the yellow sunlight. 
A meadow lark sings in the field below, and— 
oh, dear! the bell has tapped, our time is up 
and we must go back to our spelling lesson, and 
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‘Jeave the tiny wood folk to sing and dance and 


play, and call to each other across the gurgling 
streams.” 

No dread of “composition” class in this school. 
We preach that each child has the right to 
enjoy life, yet in our schools we so often sup- 
press every instinct for natural expression, to 
such a degree that the child becomes too self- 
conscious to even read aloud intelligently, to 
say nothing of attempting to write for the 


WHAT STANDARDIZATION HAS DONE 
The Old Type Has Completely Disappeared; the New Buildings Are 
Homelike, Modern Throughout and Have Well Equipped Playgrounds. 


pleasure of teacher or classmates. This 
teacher had learned the secret of encouraging 
the children to express themselves with a de- 
lightful, innocent, childish abandon, which is 
not only working wonders in the English class 
but is opening the way for a fuller apprecia- 
tion of all the joy and beauty of the world in 
which they live. 

With the purpose of showing that the work 
in the rural districts could be made as effective 
as in the city schools, this exhibit was placed in 
the Educational Palace, presenting the Standard 
School Plan, the Boys’ and Girls’ Industrial 
Clubs, and the Playground. Like other exhibits, 
the sole purpose was to help, and the results 
far exceeded our expectations. Besides the 
thousarids of casual visitors who came to this 
booth, there were more than 2,000 educators 
from all parts of the world, who left their 
names asking that all literature on the Rural 
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School System of Oregon be sent to them. 
Many counties in California, the Middle West 
and the East have adopted the Standard School 
Plan. The plan of organization for our club 
work has been taken to the countries of South 
America, South Africa, China and Japan. Many 
of the visitors who came to study this rural 
school exhibit made voluntary statements of 
which the following from G. E. Wolfing, Super- 
intendent of Vocational Education, Gary, In- 
diana, is typical. He said: “In Oregon, through 
your standard for rural schools, your Boys’ and 
Girls’ Industrial Clubs, and your playgrounds, 
you are doing a work equal to that which the 
Federal Government is doing for the schools in 
the Philippine Islands, and this work is attract- 
ing the attention of educators in all parts of the 
world.” The county superintendents who made 


_ use of the Standard School Plan were most ap- 


preciative of the help which they received. 
Superintendent Harriet S. Lee of Yolo County, 
California, wrote saying: “I am now work- 
ing to make your Standard School Plan fit Yolo 
County, and I wish to thank you for the many 
excellent pamphlets and cards I have received 
through the medium of your delightful repre- 
sentative at the P. P. I. E.” 


Another county superintendent, speaking to 
his teachers in convention, said: “I want all of 
you teachers to see what wonderful work Ore- 
gon is doing in her rural schools. Their Stand- 


ard School Plan is just what we need in our 
county.” 


There is no reason why the child from the 
country school should not be cultured, refined 
and efficient, ready at the completion of his 
course to do a day’s work effectively, capable 
also of enjoying the beauties of literature, 
music, art and nature. What is needed is a 
teacher in the rural school with a personality, 
one who will extend the horizon for the chil- 
dren under her care; one who will arouse the 
ambition not only of the boys and girls, but also 
of the school patrons of the district. Then a 
practical course of study must be followed, 
which will teach the dignity and the possibilities 
of scientific farming. That these things can be 
accomplished has been proved in many of the 
rural schools of Oregon, and it was this, the 
human interest, that caused so many to be in- 
terested in our exhibit. 


It is very important that teachers should realize the importance of habit, and psychology 
helps us greatly at this point. We speak, it is true, of good habits and of bad habits; but, 


when people use the word “habit.” in the majority of instances it is a bad habit which they 
have in mind. They talk of the smoking-habit and the swearing-habit and the drinking- 
habit, but not of the abstention-habit or the moderation-habit or the courage-habit. But the 
fact is that our virtues are habits as much as our vices. All our life, so far as it has definite 
form, is but a mass of habits—practical, emotional, and intellectual—systematically organized 
for our weal or woe, and bearing us irresistibly toward our destiny, whatever the latter may 


be.—William James. 
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MAXWELL HONORED 


Rarely has an educator received any honor 
at all comparable to that by which Superintend- 
ent W. H. Maxwell has been re-elected super- 
intendent of New York City for another term 
of six years with leave of absence until Octobe: 
15 on full pay. No man ever had the appear- 
ance of having had a case decided against him 
in advance quite as completely as _ was that 
against Dr. Maxwell. If a tenth part of what 
was said to be an “entirely sure proposition,” 
as to the attitude of the Board, old members and 
new, was true, his re-election was impossible, and 
yet, as always, Dr. Maxwell was, single-handed, 
mightier than all the forces said to be arrayed 
against him. 

Of course some of his previously avowed op- 
ponents must have rallied to his standard. 

His serious illness, which was thought to be 
sufficient of itself to lead to his retirement, may 
have been a factor in his success. | Whatever 
prejudice there may have been Dr. Maxwell has 
always had the respect of everybody for his 
frankness, masterfulness and the courage of his 
convictions. 

Of course the Wirt incident contributed largely 
to the massing of thirty votes for Dr. Maxwell. 
We have never seen any claim that Mr. Wirt 
was a candidate or that he wished to be a 
candidate, and yet his was the only name 
we have ever seen suggested as an opposition 
candidate. With the state of the public mind 
created by the discussion of Mr. Wirt and his 
plans, his election was impossible at this time. 

It is altogether probable that some men re- 
cently appointed to the Board resented the in. 
sinuation that the Mayor owned them because he 
appointed them. 

He has always been defected six months be- 
fore election and this episode is merely “history 
repeating itself.” 

No possible explanation can be offered that 
does not reflect added honor to Dr. Maxwell. 

The honor to Dr. Maxwell is much greater 
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than appears upon the surface because it is - 
proof positive that all of his hitherto chief op. 
ponents withdrew their opposition because of 
the public’s attitude. Thirty to nine! The 
wonder really is that there were nine, under the 
circumstances. There has never been any ques- 
tion about the masterfulness of Dr. Maxwell’s 
grasp of the situation, nor any surprise that in 
all these years a man of such a positive nature 
should have aroused opposition. The wonder 
is that in a city of such magnitude, with such 
intense political activities, a positive charactet 
could have won in every personal contest that 
has arisen. 


CO-OPERATION IN VIRGINIA 


The Journal of Education has made matiy 
references to the aggressive progress in Virginia, 
and the half has not been hinted at. Attendance 
upon the State Association on Thanksgiving 
week gave me a better opportunity than ever 
before to appreciate the variety of influences be- 
hind the progress. 

Among these influences must be placed, far 
up in the list, the Co-operative Education As- 
sociation under the special inspiration of Mrs. 
Mary Cooke Branch Munford. 

We know of nothing just like it elsewhere. It 
is not Foundation supported, which gives it 
some advantages with the rank and file and 
prevents anything that looks like a patronizing 
spirit, which is so repellent to most recipients of 
aid or influence. 

The association received $5,500 for overhead 
expenses. 

The 100 counties and six city local associations 
raised and expended in their communities $56,746 
so that the general offices inspired and directed 
the wise use of ten dollars for every dollar raised 
for general direction of the work. 

But while achieving this great work it kept 
two expert field agents at work all the year, 
traveling 18,100 miles, visiting seventy-four 
counties, delivering 249 addresses and attending 
twenty-three large educational gatherings. 

The general office also sent out 10,000 circu- 
lar letters, furnished a regular Sunday news- 
paper article. It also published three important 
educational bulletins and distributed 58,400 
copies of twelve other pamphlets, bulletins, score 
cards and programs. 

They have organized leagues in every county, 
having in all 957 local leagues with a member- 
ship of 30,640. Of these 957 leagues, ninety- 
eight per cent. held Patrons’ Day meetings, 
twenty-one per cent. Good Roads meetings, 
thirty-eight per cent. held Better Health meet- 
ings and nineteen per cent. Better Farm meet- 
ings. 

All this work is in entire harmony with the 
work of the state department with State Super- 
imtendent R. C. Stearnes as chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee. 

The State Association held a most successful 
session this year, and Mr. Stearnes’ résumé of the 
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year’s achievements was an tinusual marshal- 
ing of facts. From this we shall gather at an- 
other time the leading triumphs of the year. 

Nowhere can one find a warmer welcome for 
the new ideas that have demonstrated their 
efficiency than at the Richmond annual educa- 
tional meeting. 


a ats 


TRAINING FOR RURAL SCHOOLS 


The teaching in rural schools is to be im- 
proved if promotive activity can secure it. A 
National Conference on Rural Schools had the 
following committee to report thereon :— 

H. W. Foght, chairman, Bureau of Educa- 
tion, Washington; W. K. Tate, George Pea- 
body College for Teachers, Nashville; C. P. 
Cary, state superintendent, Wisconsin; A. O. 
Thomas; state superintendent, Nebraska; John R, 
Kirk, president, state normal school, Kirks- 
ville, Mo.; W. F. Feagin, state superintendent, 
Alabama; T. J. Coates, state supervisor, Ken- 
tucky; E. S. Wooster, normal school, Lew- 
iston, Idaho; J. H. Kelley, normal school, 
Gunnison, Colorado; G. W. Wilson, state 
college, Ames, lowa; S. W. Sherrill, 
state superintendent, Nashville, Tennessee; 
D. W. Hayes, state normal school, Peru, 
Nebraska; H. W. Odum, School of Edu- 
cation, Athens, Ga.; W. D. Ross, state super- 
intendent, Kansas; J. J. Doyne, state normal 
school, Conway, Arkansas; Charles Evans, 
state normal school, Edmond, Oklahoma; C. 
C. Hanson, Tennessee State Board of Educa- 
tion, Memphis; F. L. Mahannah, state  in- 
spector, Iowa; H. L. Whitfield, Industrial In- 
stitute and College, Mississippi. 

They recommend that the United States 
Commissioner of Education initiate a move- 
ment to devise a system of uniform teachers’ 
certification in the several states whereby to 
make possible interstate reciprocity in the 
recognition of teachers’ certificates; also, that 
he take similar steps with state departments of 
education to formulate a uniform system of 
report blanks for the educational statistics of 
the several states, whereby to enable educa- 
tional authorities to ascertain the actual condi- 
tion of educational affairs in the United States. 

State Departments of Education and State 
Boards of Education are in position to render 
marked service to the rural schools. It is diffi- 
cult to believe that they are utilizing to the full 
all the ways and means that might be employed, 
after further thought, planning and organiza- 
tion. These agencies are in position to render 
excellent service in bringing about further co- 
Ordination and co-operation between the various 
agencies in the state that are concerned with 
the preparation and subsequent growth of 
rural teachers. Campaigns of a character best 
adapted to the rural population of the state 
should be carried on for the purpose of creating 
and directing public sentiment, and_ persistent 
efforts should be made to induce edu- 
cational institutions to undertake seriously to 


train teachers and feaders in rural progress. 
There should be laws providing for minimum 
requirements im professional training for rural 
teachers, to be gradually increased as circum- 
stances permit. There should be one year 
of strictly professional training, aside from 
the academic, required as a minimum for 
all such teachers. State departments and 
Boards of Education should also devise ways 
and means of promoting the professional 
growth while teachers are in _ service. 
State departments and State Boards of 
Education should urge upon the proper 
authorities the necessity of lengthening 
tenures and increasing salaries of rural 
teachers, of improving the equipment and 
buildings, and especially of improving courses 
of study for training classes and for the rural 
school. 

Every normal school should organize a 
special department for the preparation of rural- 
school teachers, with facilities for practice 
teaching in one or more demonstration rural 
schools under the control of the normal school. 

The program of studies for the preparation 
of rural school teachers, while not excluding 
subjects suited to local conditions, should in- 
clude essentially the following subjects: Agri- 
culture, home economics, manual training, peda- 
gogy of the common school branches, rural 
sociology, rural economics, principles of rural 
education, observation, practice teaching, public 
school music, dramatics and drawing, and physi- 
cal training including hygiene, sanitation and 
playground work. 

The normal schools should render aid to 
teachers in service by maintaining study centres, 
correspondence courses, and other extension 
work. 

State legislatures should make special appro- 
priations for the summer sessions of the state 
normal schools. 

There should be legislation to prescribe as a 
minimum requirement for rural school teachers 
the completion of a four-year high school 
course of study supplemented by adequate 
pedagogical preparation. 

KINGSBURY—WIDTSOE 


President J. T. Kingsbury of the State Univer- 
sity of Utah has tendered his resignation, will 
have a year’s leave of absence on full pay as 
president, will return as president emeritus and 
take the chair of chemistry at a full professor’s 
salary. 

President John A. Widtsoe of the State Agri- 
cultural College at Logan is elected to succeed 
President Kingsbury in September at a salary of 
$6,000, the same as he now receives. 

President Kingsbury retires after a service of 
fifty years as professor and president and he says 
frankly in his letter of resignation that he does 
it to remove any possible continuance of friction 
which might prevent the largest development of 
the university. 

This is what everyone who knows his devo- 
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tion to the university and his spirit of loyalty 
would expect. He will always have the respect 
of those who know his ability and appreciate his 
manliness. 

President Widtsoe has made a college of na- 
tional reputation at Logan. As an author, as 
a scholar, as a specialist, as one skilful in han- 
dling problems of human nature as of nature, of 
boys and men as well as of crops and animals, 
he is one of the distinguished administrators and 
leaders of the country. He will come to the 
state university with the prestige of ripe 
scholarship from Harvard and of uninterrupted 
success in educational affairs. 

‘Whoever thinks in large units in Utah or in the 
rest of America will welcome him to the large: 
field, and those who think in small units, who see 
through glasses of prejudice clouded by fanaticism, 
are of slight account anywhere. 


THE PULSIFER DINNER 


Among the active leaders in the educational 
publication business William Pulsifer, 
for six years at the head of D. C. Heath & 
Company, stands among the leaders. 

H. M. Plimpton of Norwood, Mass.,_ the 
head of the Plimpton Press, recently gave Mr. 
Pulsifer a complimentary dinner at the Algon- 
quin Club, Boston, at which many representa- 
tives from the Norwood Press and D. C. 
Heath & Company were present. During the 
dinner telegrams were received from all parts 
of the United States, congratulating Mr. Pulsi- 
fer on the success of the company during the 
six years of his administration. A_ beautiful 
loving-cup, suitably inscribed, was presented 
to Mr. Pulsifer, after which speeches were 
made by many of the gentlemen present, con- 
gratulating both Mr. Plimpton and Mr. Pulsi- 
fer upon the reputation and character of their 
business and the high ideals which each of 
these gentlemen had maintained during their 
business career. 

We yield to no one in our appreciation of 
various honors which have come to Mr. Pul- 
sifer or in rejoicing in the success the publish- 
ing house of D. C. Heath & Company has en- 
joyed. We knew Mr. Pulsifer when he was 
in public school work in Massachusetts, when 
he entered the employ of Ginn & Company, and 
recall the details of the discussion when Mr. 
Heath and Charles H. Ames_ were con- 
sidering whether to invite Mr. Pulsifer or a 
superintendent in Massachusetts who later 
went into university work and has attained 
great success. The choice of Mr. Pulsifer was 
often spoken of by Mr. Heath as one of the 
notable successes of his business. 

Mr. Pulsifer was a neighbor of ours in Som- 
erville when he was elected to the City Coun- 
cil, and all sorts of political honors were ahead 
of him, and it was no easy matter for him to 
turn away from them all. 

While he has never had the opportunity to 
enjoy personal political life he has been a highly 
appreciated public speaker on prominent pa- 
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triotic occasions and has enjoyed unusual 
honors in the club life of New York and Brook- 
lyn. 

_ NAGGING STUDENTS 

To one who has in view all the time the school 
affairs of the entire country it is easy to see 
growing tendencies, and just now the most alarm- 
ing symptom is a tendency to nag high school 
students. 

We will grant all that is said about the bump- 
tiousness of young men from fourteen to 
eighteen, and yet it must be considered that one 
great mission of school officials is to keep young 
men, and especially this class of young men, in 
the high school till graduation. The boys need 
the high school and the public needs to have the 
boys have a high school education. 

It is also desirable that this class of young 
mien, especially, be devoted to the high school, 
loyal to it and enthusiastic over it, hence we view 
with alarm many indications that school officials 
take pride in nagging high school students. In 
many cases we can see no excuse for it and no 
reason for it except the satisfaction that officials 
seem to have in nagging them. 


ROSS FOR THIRD TERM 

W. D. Ross, who has been state superintend- 
ent of Kansas for two terms, is candidate for 
a third term, as was his predecessor, Mr. Fair- 
child. There is no question as to his election. 
He has the school people of the state with him 
regardless of political party lines and he has the 
people very generally with him. He _ has 
achieved so much by way of legislation and 
has been so vigorous and skilful in putting 


legislation into action that his success is beyond 
any question. 


SMITH-HUGHES BILL 

The Smith-Hughes Vocational Education bill 
before Congress is strictly educational. It is a 
bill for the people, but it will never become a 
law unless the people insist upon its passage. 

Send to Alvin E. Dodd, 140 West Forty- 
second Street, New York City, for a copy of 
the Smith-Hughes Vocational Education bill as 
recommended by the Commission on National 
Aid to Vocational Education. You should 
know all the provisions of this bill. 

When you are familiar with the provisions of 
the bill write to your Senators and your Congress- 
men requesting attention to this bill. It is by 
far the best bill ever drafted. It is too good 
to become a law unless it be ardently cham- 
pioned by all well-wishers of America. 

There are those who really believe that Presi- 
dent Edmund J. James of the State Univer- 
sity of Ilinois can be nominated and elected 
president of the United States next Novem- 


ber. He would make a rattling good presi- 
dent. 


“Billy” Sunday leads all preachers of all times 
and climes in results. 


We hope Gary will not be over-boosted as 
Montessori was. 
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GERMAN SCHOOLS AND THE WAR 


BY MRS, CHARLOTTE ZELLER HIRSCH 


Berlin 


[We have hitherto declined all articles about the 
German War, directly or indirectly, but we use this with 
much satisfaction. Miss Charlotte Zeller (now Mrs. 
Gilbert Hirsch) was a student under John Dewey and 
Mrs. Ella Flagg Young in the School of Education, Chi- 
cago University. The article was compiled by the In- 
ternaticnal Group of Women in the Lyceum Club of 
Berlin, many of whom are American women, and they 
are unanimous ‘n sending this article. Such women cer- 
tainly deserve a hearing, which we gladly give them.] 

In all German institutions for training the 
young, the guiding principle has ever been to 
make capable men and women of them, citizens, 
to whom self-discipline, punctuality, order, and 
a strong sense of responsibility shall become 
second nature. In addition to this, they are 
thoroughly trained in the practical sciences, and 
are taught to continue independent investigation 
after leaving the schools, so that every child, on 
reaching man’s estate, shall be ready and able 
to serve the common good with heart and hand. 

The world war has in no way interrupted this 
plan. On the contrary, a deeper sense of unity 
seems to bind each German to his brothers, 
and to intensify his readiness to sacrifice him- 
self for the good of all. It is the nature of this 
service which has changed, and the following ob- 
servations concern these changes. 

Aside from certain districts on the Russian 
frontier, the schools are going on as usual, both 
as regards courses and hours of study. This is 
equally true of the manual training schools. It 
is a rare exception where the school buildings, 
except during the holidays, are used as hospi- 
tals or barracks. 

Many of the young teachers are serving in 
the army; in some cases their places are taken 
by women substitutes; more generally, how- 
ever, fellow-teachers have taken up the work 
of their colleagues without pay, in order that 
the salaries of the soldier-teachers may con- 
tinue to support their families. This practical 
work of love for their colleagues does not fail 
tc make a strong impression on the school chil- 
dren; not that they needed the good example, 
perhaps, but that this joyfully rendered service 
showed them the way. The children offered 
themselves to the Red Cross as messengers, 
to the Women’s National Service for the col- 
lecting of old metal, woolen blankets,  ete., 
others are busy at the Homes for Refugees, 
for soldiers’ children, for the People’s Kitchens. 
They helped bring in the harvest, and are now 
busy preparing for the winter. One girls’ 
school in Frankfort harvested five hundred 
pounds of vegetables for the needy wives of 
soldiers. 

For all these occupations, the best prepared 
were the boy and girl scouts, and the Wander- 
vogel societies. [The Wandervoge]l (birds of 


passage) are the troops of children who, with 


knapsacks on their backs, make long walking 
tours through the country.] These children are 
being drilled and made hardy by their long 
marches and pioneer training. Stimulated by 
these undertakings, a spirit of brotherly love 
took possession of the schools. In the sewing 
and knitting classes, warm woolen stockings, 
pulse-warmers, vests, etc., were knitted for the 
soldiers, useful garments were made for the 
refugees who fled before the Cossacks, or the 
frenzied mobs. 

The Victoria School in Frankfort sent bread 
and sugar which they had denied themseives at 
breakfast, to the troops. They gave the con- 
tents of their savings-boxes, and renounced 
Christmas gifts in the interests of the needy. 
They made thousands of packages, which thev 
sent, accompanied by friendly letters or self- 
made verses, to the soldiers in the trenches. 
How pleased and proud they were over the 
letters of thanks from their teachers, or some 
unknown warrior! The feeling expressed in 
these letters was generally the same—‘“‘As long 
as those at home remember us so faithfully, we 
cannot lose courage. Sleep quietly, we will 
watch over our homes. We will show our- 
selves worthy of your faith.” These touching 
letters are carefully laid away in pretty, self- 
made portfolios, as precious mementos and a 
stimulus to fresh kindly deeds. 

The school must train for life! 


Awakened by a thorough knowledge of the 
past, one dare not ignore the loud beating of 
the pulse of today, and the imperious present 
reflects itself in the scientific training. The 
small children write short themes on “The 
Marching off of our Gray Army,” or on “A 
Visit to the Hospital,” or on “The Importance 
of Railways in War,” or answers to questions, 
“Why do we eat War Bread?” “Can Germany 
be Starved Out?” “Has Modern Travel brought 
the Nations Nearer to Each Other?” Many 
classical quotations, moreover, become intenselv 
actual, and are for the first time understood 
by the children. 

The vivid impressions of the present are re- 
flected in their drawings, when they sketch 
from memory a gray trooper, a cannon, or an 
aeroplane. Even the kindergarten § children 
boldly undertake large compositions, troops 
moving off in trains hung with garlands of 
flowers, a submarine in fight with Dreadnaughts. 
These compositions are often large colored 
drawings, sometimes awkward, but always giving 
faithful impressions, and are sometimes very 
dramatic. Many such drawings are to be seen 
in an exhibition “School and War,” which is 
now taking place; also admirable little models 
of ships, bridges, plans, maps, fortifications, 


etc. The purpose of the exhibition ig ta show 
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teachers the way toward developing and guiding 
this spirit of service and patriotism. A _ state 
which prepares for the future must devote its 
best energies to the schools, since “the future 
belongs to the young.” 

Emphasis must be laid on the fact that, in 
spite of the war-like nature of this spirit, all 
Jingoism is carefully kept out of the German 
schools. There is no German equivalent for 
Jingoism, since such a tendency is not encour- 
aged in Germany. English and French lessons 
are continued regularly, and the classic authors, 
such ds Moliére and Victor Hugo, Shakespeare 
and Dickens, are cherished in spite of the fact 
that the nations of which they are the glorious 
sons, are Germany’s enemies. 

Positivism, not negation, which is the basis 
of Jingoism, is fostered in the schools; the build- 
ing-up of character is the end they strive for, 
personal qualifications, love of country, and of 
their fellow-men. Patriotism, however, is un- 
thinkable without an understanding of the his- 
tory of one’s country, and of its struggles in 
the past towards higher ideals. Therefore, the 
developments which led up to this world-wide 
war are made clear to the older children. No 
teacher would, however, seek to deepen the feel- 
ing of bitterness by his way of imparting his- 
tory. 

The deep feeling which animates young Ger- 
many today is illustrated in the verses of a four- 
teen-year-old boy to the memory of his teacher, 
fallen in battle. It is an elegy for all lives 
offered up on the altar of the Fatherland and 
ends :— 


For words are vain as thanks for lives offered 
And thanks are i. for those who have suffered 
or us 


The description by a young Danish girl, liv- 
ing in Germany, of a Christmas spent with the 
wounded, illustrates the spirit prevailing in the 
schools. “All over Germany it was like a 
Christmas spent in Luther’s House, truly Ger- 
man in its beautiful seriousness, deep religious 
fervor in the midst of terrible war. So deep is 
the chasm between the thoughts and ideals of 
men and their deeds.” 


*Denn es gibt Kein Wort fiir das Opfer zu danken 
Und es gibt Keinen Dank fiir sie die da sanken 
Fiir uns! 


BETTER LATE THAN NEVER 


A correspondent of the New York Herald says that a 
story which recently won a prize of $2,500 was written 
more than fifty years ago. It had reposed in a battered 
trunk for that length of time after being rejected by 
“publishers in every section of the country.” The author, 
at the age of seventy-three, was prevai'ed upon to sub- 
mit the old manuscript once more, and this time met with 
distinguished success. 


~O-@ -0-@-0-@-0- 
Know’st thou Yesterday, its aim and reason? 
Work’st thou well Today for worthy things? 
Then calmly wait the morrow’s hidden season, 
And fear not thou what hap so’er it brings. 
—Oliver W. Holmes. 
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THE GARY SYSTEM IN NEW YORK 


BY FRANCIS P, DUFFY 
Church of Our Saviour, Bronx, New York 


[New York Sun, November 22, 1915.] 


Most of the criticism of the religious feature of the 
Gary system for the »ublic schools seems to be inspired 
by the idea that it is a plan of the Catholic Church. 

The idea is a mistake. It probably arises from the 
fact that in School 45, The Bronx, where this feature js 
being tried out, the principal attempt to make use of it 
is being made by Father Caffuzzi, the pastor of the local 
Italian Catholic Church. His prominence in the begin- 
ning of this movement is easy to account for. Most 
of the children in the school are his parishioners. Being 
a very zealous and active man, he has not waited for 
Mr. Wirt’s arrival in New York to take up the work of 
week day religious instruction. His before and after 
schoo! classes have been going on for some time, and 
are still conducted along former lines for children in his 
parish who attend schools other than School 45. 

Mr. Wirt’s plan found Father Caffuzzi in a position to 
accept the opportunities offered by its new schedule, and 
in a very brief time he had perfected an excellent organi- 
zation. Other clergymen ought to be thankful to him 
for showing the possibilities opened to them. But to 
be frenk, I think he made the mistake of doing too well. 
The cther clergymen, most of them, looked over his 
work, saw what a poor showing they could make in 
comparison in the same district, failed to think of other 
districts where conditions would be the other way, and 
—well, we are °! of us human. 


Father Caffuzzi himself would like to see the other 
churches take un the work. He is anxious to do any- 
thing he can to bring about any necessary adjustments 
on harmonious and sensible lines. Recently he remarked 
to me that his attention had been drawn to a criticism 
of his appearing on the street to shepherd his little 
flock. He thought, and so did I, that the objection was 
picayune, but he stated his willingness to efface himself 
if his personality or presence were in the way of carry- 
ing out this promising experiment—a response that 
makes him a much bigger man than his critics. 

It should be remembered that his religious knowledge 
classes are quite secure, independently of the fate of the 
Wirt system. if that fails of adoption the schools in 
this vicinity will have to keep on with a double schedule 
system, and the opportunities of getting his children to- 
gether outside of school hours will be just about the 
same as they are now. 


So much for that part of it. It shows that Catholics 
are willing to co-overate, in so far as no sacrifice of 
principle is involved, with other religious bodies in ef- 
fecting at least a partial solution of the most urgent 
problem the churches have to face, the religious instruc- 
tion of the children. 


But it would be a small compliment to our religious 
earnestness to call Mr. Wirt's offering of opportunity to 
the churches the Cathouic policy. Our educational policy 
is much more thorough. It is expressed in our growing 
system of parochial schools. In the pursuance of this 
policy we have invested millions of dollars and have 
organized a staff of thousands of workers. Our chief, 
the Cardinal, stands behind it like a rock of strength. 
Clergy and people are devoted to it, and we have not 
the slightest intention of departing from it. For example, 
the Gary system is to be tried out on a larger scale in 
this borough of the Rronx. Well, in this borough of the 
Bronx there are thirty-nine Catholic parishes; of these 
all but six have already started schools. Besides the 
Italian church, there are three other Catholic parishes, 
mine being one of them, whose boundaries run through 
the territory of School 45. None of us is taking active 
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part in the work in connection with that school. Two 
of the three parishes have just finished building very 
fine schools; the third has property for a school, which 
will be at no great distance of time. 

There is no need of dwelling on this. Everybody 
knows that we Catholics are not the ones who have 
most reason to worry over the present religious situa- 
tion. But if I had to face the conditions of clergymen 
of other faiths whom I know I should be worried de- 
spairingly. I admire their courage. I cannot always 
applaud their judgment. Take this Wirt system. It is 
easy to understand the attitude of a man of no religion 
when he climbs the always handy pillar of patriotism to 
denounce the intrusions of the churches. But that ministers 
and rabbis should join with him in wrecking their best 
chance of holding the coming generation, this I must 
cenfess I cannot understand. I can only regret it. The 
decline of religion does no good to any one. Indiffer- 
ence in such matters is contagious and hurtful to other 
religions and a great misfortune to the republic. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR EXAMINATIONS 
[Middletown High School.] 

Many pupils who do good work in a subject, do poorly 
on an examination because they fail to observe all or 
some of the following points:— 

Notice carefully how many and what questions you 
are expected to answer. 

Read all questions before answering any. 

If there is a choice, decide which questions you can 
best answer. 

Unless you have a decided preference, answer the 
questions in the regular order. If, however, you are 
pretty sure you can stand higher by skipping about, 
answer first those with which you are most familiar. 

In the margin number in Roman numerals the order 
of the questions answered and in Arabic numerals num- 
ber the questions as they are on the board or examina- 
tion paper, I-3, II-7, etc. 

Many pupils make a great mistake in using up all the 
time on part of the questions, leaving some entirely un- 
answered. These last are, of course, marked zero no 
matter how lengthy and how good the answers to the 
Other questions are. For this reason, be sure to divide 
your time, ninety minutes, somewhat equally on the 
number of required questions. 

Before answering any question be sure you know just 
what the question asks for. In marking the papers 
teackers do not give credit for the amount written but 
for the accuracy of the answers given. 

If there are several parts to a question be sure that 
you have answered all the required parts. You will be 
marked on all of them. 

Bring to each examination several pencils, well sharp- 
ened, and an eraser. Pupils in geometry and physics, 
bring compasses and rulers. Even if you intend to use 
a fountain pen, bring a pencil, too, to use in case the 
pen dry. 

Put your name on maps or any other loose papers that 
are to be handed in with your blue books. Fold maps 
and other papers so that the edges do not extend be- 
yond the edges of the blue book. 

All teachers mark somewhat higher papers that have 
a good appearance and seem to indicate painstaking 
throughout. 
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MATHEMATICS IN TEXAS 


[The following report of the Mathematical Section of 
the Texas State Association, T. H. Rogers, secretary, 
deserves careful reading by all interested in the teaching 
of mathematics. ] 


Dr. Edward L. Dodd, Professor of Actuarial 
Mathematics, University of Texas, discussed 
elementary mathematics preparatory to the 
mathematics of investment and life insurance. 
By the use of problems involving mortgages, 
investment in bonds, premiums and_ policy 
values in life insurance, it was shown that more 
than arithmetic and simple algebra is needed, 
although it was advised that such subjects as 
progressions, binomial theorem, and logarithms 
be postponed until the college course. In 
preparing for mathematics of investment 
knowledge of geometry and algebra is not 
needed so much as mathematical power. The 
student who can not solve the originals in plane 
geometry would do well to turn his mind to 
some specialty which is non-mathematical. 

Miss Pearl Crawford of Corpus Christi High 
School, with the subject of Symbolism in Alge- 
bra and Geometry gave a short account of the 
development of the use of symbols from the 
earliest times. In the use of this system of 
“short hand” she~emphasized three things: 
“Teach thespupils to get a clear-cut thought, to 
express it-aceurately in the language of mathe- 
matics, and write it correctly in symbolic 
form.” The discussion was applied to the ele- 
mentary phases of the work for beginners with 
the idea that if a right appreciation and correct 
use of symbols be acquired early many of the 
failures in the upper grades would be eliminated. 

Professor W. C. Vernon of the State Normal, 
San Marcos, described the teaching of incom- 
mensurable ratios and limits in elementary 
geometry in high schools as “unsatisfactory, 
more unsatisfactory, most unsatisfactory.” 
“Skip it” is the motto of most teachers. For 
practical purposes this seems to be the most 
satisfactory solution. But for practical pur- 
poses most demonstrative geometry is unnec- 
essary. By omitting incommensurables and 
limits many proofs are not general and 
geometry becomes mensuration. If the child 
cannot understand proofs involving incommen- 
surable ratios, limits, etc., he should study ap- 
plied geometry only. But the fact is that the 
student fails to catch the finer points simply 
because the teacher is satisfied with a super- 
ficial understanding of the subject. Professor 
Vernon demonstrated by several examples how 
he would proceed to give the student a knowl- 
edge of this subject, the one to one correspond- 
ence between numbers and geometrical figures 


There are misfit schools, misfit texts and studies, misfit dogmas and traditions of pedants 
and pedantry. There are misfit homes, misfit occupations and diversions. In fact, there are 
all kinds and conditions of misfit clothing for children but—In the nature of things there can 
be NO MISFIT CHILDREN.—Frederic Burk, San Francisco State Normal School. 
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being the key. He believes that teachers should 
stress this correspondence because it helps,..in 
the incOmménsurable case, it simplifies . the 
proofs of. many propositions, it gives a real ex- 
istence to that class of numbers which can be 
defined by “taking limits” only, it tends to unify 
élemeéntaty geometry and it makes the student 
| @ppreciate that intimate relation which exists 
between algebra and geometry. 

’ Dr. H. Y. Benedict of the University of Texas 
described his method of teaching to high school 
students those theorems which are usually 
proved by the method of limits. He thinks that 
the phrase “usually proved by the method of 
limits” is more polite than true.. “The proofs 
of theorems that involve limits and incommen- 
surables are so defective as presented in most of 
our textbooks that they are no -preofs at all. 
Logically each of these proofs has at least one 
flaw in it.” 

The student learns that all practical measure- 
ments are approximations only and so he may 
be led through a process of reasoning to the 
conclusion that the .value. of the incommen- 
surables may be found to any number of deci-. 
mals. hénce the value found may be made to dif- 
fer from the real: value by a quantity as small 
as we .please,.and so we may get a value which 
is good enough for all practical purposes. 

Dr. Benedict is yery pleasing in his address 
and very accommodating in his explanations. 
He seems to have the .welfare of the teaching 
of mathematics in the state of Texas very near 
his heart and is extremely anxious to be of 
service to the teachers. 

In discussing the course of study in mathe- 
matics for high schools, C: O. Calloway ot 
Waco took the stand that if algebra and 
geometry have a small educational value as 
compared .to other subjects; they have no 
place in the curriculum, but if they have great 
educational value they should have .a corres- 
pondingly large place in the curriculum. While 
he would not forget the cultural. value of the 
study of mathematics he would make the prob- 
lems not puzzles but as: near to life as possible. 
Algebra, geometry and trigonometry all belong 
to the science of mathematics and should not be 
taught in. “water-tight compartments.” He 
would not have the subjects taught in the same 
order in which they. have developed historically 
as some suggest, for then geometry would pre- 
cede algebra.and solid geometry precede plane 
geometry. Likewise trigonometry would be 
placed before algebra. 


The fusion of the different subjects has met 
with considerable success, but the lack of text- 
books and teachers thoroughly prepared to han- 
dle the subject in this way makes it imprac- 
tical at this time, so that the only thing left 
to do is to combine and arrange them so that 
one will dove-tail into the other and there will 
be no break between the various subjects. 

Do pupils get a fair return for the effort and 
time spent in the study of mathematics? was 
answered in the negative by F. H. Rogers of 
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Houston. He dealt with the subject from the 
Junior High School point of view mainly. A 
pupil wastes time in studying compound inter- 
est, compound proportion, very much of com- 
pound numbers, fractions involving large num- 
bers, and many other things. He should ac- 
quire rapid and accurate use of the four funda- 
mentals in integers and fractions, in small num- 
bers, both decimal and common, interest and 
bank discount, in ‘short everything that is if 
general use in the community. And if he makes 
observation he will find that the principles in 
general use in the community are not great in 
number.. 

A great. many” are wasting time while being 
held to an iron-clad course of study in algebra 
and geometry. Only enough should be required 
to give a general knowledge. of. the subjects 
and help to ascertain aptitudes and desires. Too 
much required will tend to drive the boys and 
girls out of the schools and away from their 
wholesome influences into the streets and al- 
lurements of unwholesome influences. When 
the high school has failed to hold the pupil be- 
cause of disgust oi the requirements in any 
branch of study, it has failed to live up to its 
largest mission, that of helping him to find his 
interests aad his adaptabilities in the formative 
period ot his life. 
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‘TEACHING SAFETY 


S Steam and street cars 

\ Automobiles 

F Fire 

Electricity 

T Teams and Think 

Y You! the person who must think of 
“Safety First” 


“Once there was a man -who sat before a fire; 
there was a kettle on the fire, and it was sing- 
ing; steam was coming out of its nose and the 
lid was bobbing. He watched it a long time and 
then a fairy whispered in his ear—or maybe 
it was the song the kettle was singing—this: 
‘There’s a Giant in that kettle; catch him and 
build a strong harness around him and he will 
pull your ships across the ocean without’ sails, 
and pull your trains across the land.’ And they 
caught the Steam Giant and built an_ iron 
harness—a machine we call an engine—and he 
pulls ships across the sea and trains across the 
land. His -name is Steam. He does great 
things, goes fast and does many good things; but 
sometimes he does cruet things. If you get 
too near Steam it will burn you—scald you; 
and if you walk on the railroad, track, sometimes 
he can’t stop and runs over you. 

“Another Giant, the Auto Giant, came up out 


-of the ground. ‘They dug a-deep hole in the 


ground and instead of water a black, shiny, oily 
thing came up that didn’t have a good smell. 
We call it Oil, but it is really. a Giant that was 
asleep in the ground for thousands of yeafs. 
They cleaned this giant, and now we call it gaso- 
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_.line, and this giant out of the ground makes the 


motorcycle go; he makes the automobile run; 


‘ and he makes the flying machine sail through .- 


the air. 
“There is another Giant, the Fire Giant. He 


does good things for us, but he hurts boys and 


girls, too, if they forget to think “Safety First.’ 
This giant comes out of the end of a match 
sometimes, and he often burns down great 


forests and cities, your'school and your home. 


“The Electric Giant is the greatest of them all. 


A man named Benjamin Franklin: went out 
fly a kite one day; he was a big man—not a boy 
flying his kite—a man. He sent his kite away : 


up into a black cloud where the lightning flashed 
and he got a message back from the Giant there 


down the kite string. The Giant tried to hide’ 
in a lot of places, but. they found him up 
mountains, in the waterfall, in coal and the trees - 
- —and they harness him with wires and set him > 
’ to work. They make him:do a lot of things. . 
- He lights up your house; he makes the streets 

and stores almost. like day. Over the telephone — 
_ wire he. carries your voice hundreds of ‘miles. 


He carries messages under ‘the ocean, and he 
pulls our big heavy ‘street cars. When you go 
out of school.today, just look up and you will see 
the harness of the Electric Giant in every di- 
rection. On poles it is strung—big wires and 
little wires, trolley wires and cables; but remem- 
ber, keep away from his harness. Touch one 
of his wires and he knocks you down dead or 
burns you badly. 

“All of these four Giants—Steam, Auto, Fire 
and Electric—are good Giants and do more 
good than harm. 

“*Think! How many girls and boys here can 
think? Of course, you can think or you 


, wouldn’t be in school. 


“And last of all is this little letter “Y’—the 
smallest of them all, but it stands for the biggest 
part of safety; it stands for the boy and girl who 
can think of safety. And it stands for the per- 


son who is most to blame when you are hurt.” ° 


The above modern fable is one of the sugges- 
tions in an unusual and valuable pamphlet on 
Hygiene and Safety instruction issued by the 
New Jersey Department of Public Instruction. 


SELECTIONS 


AS A MAN THINKETH. 


a We scatter seed with a careless hand 


And dream we ne’er shall see them more; 
But for a thousand years 
i Their fruit appears, 
In weeds that mar the land. 


© 


When your heart is warm with love, 
Even for your . enemies; 
“When your words come from above, 
Not from where the venom is; 
When you see the man entire, 
Not alone the faults he has; 
Find a somewhat to admire 
Underneath the paltry mass— 
Not till then, if you are wise, 
Will you dare to criticise. - ee - 
—Amos R. Wells. 


These are the sins I fain 
Would have thee take away: 
Malice, and cold disdain, 
. Hot anger, sullen hate, 
Scorn. of the lowly, envy of -the great, 
And discontent that casts a shadow gray 
On all the brightness of the common day. 


Think not thy life a narrow cage 
Which thwarts thy mounting wing; 
Set a great heart on a twelve-foot stage, 
And it will play a king. 
—Frederick Langbridge. 
Stand to your work and be wise— 
Certain of sword and pen, 
We are neither children nor gods, 
But men in a world of men. 
—Rudyard Kipling. 


—Henry Van Dyke: “God of the Open Air.” 


IT TAKES SO LITTLE 
It takes so little to make us glad, 
Just a cheering clasp of a friendly hand, 
Just a word from one who can understand; 
And we finish the task we long had planned 
And we lose the doubt and the fear we had— 
So little it takes to make us glad. 
—Selected. 
But only he whose judgment never strays 
Beyond the threshold of the right, learn this— 
‘Not always is it-good to have one’s wish; 
What seemeth sweet full oft to bitter turns; 
Fulfilled desire hath made mine eyes to weep. 
Therefore, O reader .of these lines, if thou 
Wouldst virtuous be, and held by others dear, © 
Will ever for the-power to do aright. 
—Leonardo. da 'Vinci. 
—o—-~ 
Lives without purpose are like slender reeds 
' That sway and ‘drift upon the river’s tide. 
Though life be short it may be full of deeds 
Of loving kindness. Then in Truth abide. 


Wouldst thou have kindness? Then be kind. 
Wouldst thou have goodness? Then be good. 
A simple way that every one may find 
To reach the heaven of true Brotherhood. 
—From “The Two Eternities,” by Swami Yogananda, 
— 
If the thing can’t be helped, don’t ever give in, 
Nor let revengeful fires smoulder, 
But just pick it up, with a smile, if you can, 
And throw it right over your shoulder. 
Then once having thrown it, don’t ever look back 
(A common but very grave fault), 
For looking back sometimes will cause you to turn 
Into worse than a “pillar of salt.” 
“Do your best, trust the rest,” and don’t ever give up, 
There’s a power that will help you! Be bolder, 
And when a thing hurts but cannot be helped, 
Just toss it right over your shoulder. 
—Fannie Herron Wingate. 
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BOOK TABLE 


LE ROMAN D’UN ENFANT. By Pierre Loti. Edi- 
ted, with introduction, notes and vocabulary, by Arthur 
Fisher Whittem, Ph.D., assistant professor of Romance 
languages, Harvard University. Boston: ol 
Heath & Co. Cloth. 202 pp. Price, 45 cents. 

“Le Roman d’un Enfant” is the autobiographical 
Story of the youth of Julien Viaud, the French naval 
officer whose works, published under the non-de-plume 
of Pierre Loti, have won him fame and fortune and a 
gince among the “immortals” of the French Academy. 

ior those who know Loti only as the writer of xstheti- 
cally beautiful exotic works of fiction, reminiscence, 
travel and description, the fruit of his naval service or 
journeys in the Levant, Morocco, Egypt, Senegal, Pales- 
tine, the South Seas, China, Japan, India and Persia, or 
as the author of touching tales ot life among the Breton 
fishermen (as “Pécaeur d’Islande’”’) or the Basque 
mountaineers (as “Ramuntcho”), this episodic story of 
his early life will serve to co-ordinate and explain the 
seemingly diverse influences of the later years; while for 
those who meet him for the first time it will provide 
the initial impulse towards a better acquaintance. 

The present edition has been prepared with a view 
to its use as a reading text in high schools and colleges. 
and a certain amount of excision has accordingly been 
necessary. The work of abridgment has been done so 
skilfully, however, that the continuity of the story is 
uninterrupted. The length of the text is 113 pages, and 
judicious omissions by the teacher might bring it within 
even briefer compass if it were desirable to limit the 
time spent on one author. The editing, as was to be 
expected, is excellent. Dr. Whittem has provided an in- 
teresting ten-page introdvetion on the man and his 
works, and twenty pages of notes, geographical, bio- 
graphical and syntactical, that are really illuminating, 
not merely a superficial conglomeration of references 
and observations (most of them obvious) intended to 
pad the book and make it a “text.” None of the notes 
are pointless, and few, if any, are unnecessary. The 
vocabulary has been shortened by the omission of words 
identical in French and English, as well as a few com- 
mon to elementary grammar. In short, the book shows 
the touch of the experienced and painstaking teacher, 
who brings to his task real interest in the subject, ripe 
judgment, and that knowledge—at once broad and exact 
—without which no editorial undertaking can be suc- 
cessful. It is a distinct acquisition to the ever-growing 
stock of really useful reading texts for French classes. 


ALCOTT MEMOIRS. Posthumously compiled papers, 
journals and memoranda of the late Dr. Frederick L. 
H. Willis. Boston: Richard G. Badger. 109 pp. 
(6x9). Price, $1.00. 

Written by “Laurie,” one of the beloved characters of 
“Little Women,” this book records the sole existent per- 
sonal impressions regarding Emerson, Thoreau, Haw- 
thorne, Margaret Fuller and the Alcotts, posthumously 
compiled from the notes of Dr. Frederick L. H. Willis, 
who was for a number of years an intimate member of 
the Alcott family. 

Dr. Willis, realizing soon after the inception of the 
work that he would not live to complete it, sketched the 
outline. 

Dr. Willis was a descendant of Nathaniel Parker Wil- 
lis of early New England literary fame. An ancestor of 
Dr. Willis, also of the same name, was one of Queen 
Elizabeth's physicians. 

From 1844 to 1854 Dr. Willis was constantly and in- 
timately connected wiith the Alcott family and these 
were years of highest significance in the Alcott home. 
Ten years after that and onward we knew Mr. Alcott 
slightly, but it was evident that the earlier years would 
have been more interesting. We have never had such a 
charming view of the real home life of the Alcotts as is 
here given, and we have never seen any attempt to really 
Picture the “Litthke Women” as young women, and the 
success of this attempt renders the book most fascina- 
ting. Incidentally the views one gets of Emerson, Thor- 
eau, Margaret Fuller and Thomas Starr King have an 
unusual charm. 


A PICTURE BOOK OF BRITISH HISTORY. With 
200 illustrations. Compiled by S. C. Roberts. New 
York: G. P. Putnim’s Sons, Cambridge, England: 
University Press. Volume II, 1485-1688. (10 by 13.) 
Price, 90 cents. 

Every teacher and student of British history should 
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have access to this book of 200 wholly unusual and rare 
pictures each illuminating some feature of British life 
during the reign of Henry VII and Henry VIII, Edward 
VI, Mary, Ehzabeth, Mary, Queen of Scots, James [ 
Charles I, Cromwell, Charles II and James II. 

This pictorially presents England’s relations to France 
and Scotland, the Renaissance, Domestic Politics, Eliza- 
beth’s Friends and Enemies, the Spanish Armada, 
Shakespeare’s Life and Writings, the Long Parliament, 
the Civil War, War with the Dutch, the Restoration, the 
Plague, the Great Fire and the Covenanters. 

Never have we seen so good a demonstration of the 
desirability of illustration to enforce historical studies, 
Brought together as they are here on paper that magni- 
fies them one can but appreciate British history as 
never before, and retain the impression as he would not 
otherwise. 


HOW TO BECOME AN EFFICIENT SUNDAY 
SCHOOL TEACHER. By William A. McKeever. 
Phillips Bible Institute Series. Cincinnati: The Stan- 
dard Publishing Company. 236 pp. Cloth. Price, 
$1.00, postpaid. 

At last Sunday school teaching is beginning to show 
signs of awakening to the necessity of teaching the Bible 


- with some regard to efficiency, and it is cause for con- 


gratulation that Professor William A. McKeever of the 
State University of Kansas has turned his pedagogical 
wisdom and his book-writing skill to the promotion of 
this great cause. 

It is.a natural evolution of his professional ideals 
which have been mostly devoted to “Training the Boy,” 
“Training the Girl,” “Farm Boys and Girls,” “Outlines of 
Child Study,” “The Industrial Training of the Boy,” and 
“The Industrial Training of the Girl.” All these books 
have needed something higher as a cap-sheaf and here 
it is. He states the case both clearly and vigorously 
when he says: “The Sunday school must come into its 
own and be accepted as an institution of progress and 
worth. The family must feel its need; the community 
must give it a dignified place; the state must regard it 
as a factor in law enforcement, and _ society must 
recognize it as a necessary agency of higher life.” 


LABORATORY AND FIELD WORK IN ZOGLOGY. 
By Robert W. Heuner, Ph.D. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. Cloth. 73 pp. Price, 40 cents. 

This is a book of most explicit directions for col- 
fecting, preserving, and rearing insects, with arrange- 
ments. There are special chapters on grasshoppers, flies, 
mosquitoes, spiders, myriapods, crayfishes, mussels, clams, 
snails, earthworms, coral, bath sponges, frogs, fishes and 
birds. There are also chapters on insect adaptations, 
and on insects injurious to vegetation. The book is all 
that the title signifies and more. It is a most helpful 
handbook for teacher, student, or any one who cares to 
know about animals from a personal investigation. 


EXPERIMENTAL PLANT PHYSIOLOGY. For 
Beginners. By Lucy E. Cox, B. S. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. Cloth. IIlustrated. 114 pp. 
Price, 60 cents. 

In this book the main physiological facts of plant-life 
are connected ‘together by a series of simple experi- 
ments, all of which can be carried out without the use 
of any elaborate apparatus. The text treats in succes- 
sion: The Food of the Plant, Composition of the Soil, 
Absorption of Food from the Soil, Composition of the 
Air, Aksorption of Food from the Air, The Breathing 
of the Plant and The Growth of the Plant. The mate- 
tial of the text is bound together by sixty-nine experi- 
ments intended to illustrate the facts under discussion. 
Each experiment is considered as regards (1) aim, (2) 
method, (3) observations, and (4) inference. Informa- 
tion gained by practical experimentation of this charac- 
ter is likely to be a permanent acquisition. The illus- 
trations, fifty-six in number, and consisting of photo- 
graphs and diagrams, are noteworthy. An index is in- 
cluded. The book is printed in large, clear type, on 
heavy, finished paper, features of prime importance in 
textbooks for the young. It should prove to be very 
helpful in courses in nature study and elementary 
botany. 


YOUR OWN DRUGGIST WILL TELL YOU 
Try Murine Eye Remedy for Red, Weak, Watery 
Eyes and Granulated Eyelids, No Smartin 
Ge Eye Comfort. Write for Book of the Eye 
Free. Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicaga 
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are acceptable as news. 


2s EDUCATIONAL NEWS «w& 


This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schools or school events in any part 
of the country. Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school wo 


Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 


rk or school administration 


Meetings to be Held 


FEBRUARY. 


10-12: Southern Minnesota Teachers’ 
Assuciation. Mankato. D. S. Bra.n- 
ard, Redwood Falls, president. 

11-12: Southern Wisconsin Teachers 
Association, Madison. 
Doudna, Richland Center, president. 

12: Connecticut Association of Classi- 
cal and High School Teachers, 
Hartford, Conn., High School. 

A. Case, Willimantic, president. 

18-19: North Central Council of 
State Normal School Presidents. 
Auditorium Hotel, Chicago. Frank 
A. Weld, Moorhead, Minn., 
president; W. P. Morgan, Macomb, 
Ill, secretary-treasurer. 

92-25: National Education Associa- 
tion Department of Superinten- 
dence, Detroit, Mich. D. W. 
Springer, Ann Arbor, Mich., sec- 
retary. 

93-24: Conference of City Normal 
Schools, Detroit, Mich. James 
Fleming Hosic, Chicago Normal 
College, Chicago, Ill., chairman. 

93-25: The National Association of 
State Supervisors and Inspectors 
of Rural Schools, Detroit, Mich. 
Cyrus J. Brown, State Supervisor 
of Rural Schools, Baton Rouge, 
La. 

28-March 1: Religious Education 
Association, Chicago. Association 
office, 3832 South Michigan avenue, 
Chicago. 


MARCH. 


4-11: National Baby Welfare Cam- 
paign Week. Under direction of 
the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs and the United States Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, Washington, D. C. 

10-11: New Jersey Council of Edu- 
cation, Newark. 

16-18: Central Minnesota Educa- 
tional Association, St. Cloud. G. A. 
Foster, Willmar, president. 

20-24: National Conference of Music 
Supervisors, Lincoln, Neb. Will 
Earhart, Pittsburgh, president. 

30: Florida County Superintendents’ 
meeting, Live Oak. W. N. Sheats, 
Tallahassee, state superintendent. 

APRIL. 

6-8: Arkansas State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Little Rock, Ark. Superin- 
tendent W. E. Laseter, England, 
Ark., secretary. 


6-8: West-Central Nebraska Teach- 
ers’ Association, North Platte. 


Superintendent Wilson Tout, 
North Platte, president; Superin- 
tendent Aileen Gantt, Lincoln 


County, secretary. 

18-15: Arizona State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Tucson, Ariz., R. B. von 
KleinSmid, president; Daniel F. 
Tantsen, secretary. 


20-22: Eastern Arts and Manual 


Training Teachers’ Association. 
Springneld, Mass. Edward 
Newell, supervisor of drawing, 


Springfield, chairman. 


MAY. 


10-17: National Conference of Chari- 
ties and Corrections, Indianapolis. 
W. T. Cross, 315 Plymouth court, 
Chicago, Ill., secretary. 


> 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


CONNECTICUT. 

. HARTFORD. The annual meet- 
ing of the Connecticut Association of 
Classical and High School Teachers 
is to be held at the high school build- 
ing in Hartford on Saturday, Febru- 
ary 12. The feature of the meetin 
will be an address by Calvin 
Kendall, commissioner of education 
for New Jersey, who will speak on 
“Increasing the Influence of the 
High Schools.” 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES, 


NEW YORK. 


POUGHKEEPSIE. A _ new sys- 
tem of chapel cvts will go into ef- 
fect at Vassar in the second semes- 
ter. The new system allows twenty 
chapel cuts for seniors, and fifteen 
for juniors sophomores and fresh- 
men. The four week-end leaves of 
absences a semester will still be 
granted, but each will count as two 
cuts. Absence from Sunday morning 
service will still count as two cuts. 
Illness excuses will still be accepted. 

The present system for examina- 
tions at Vassar has been formally 
recognized as an honor system by 
both the student body and the fac- 
ulty. A member of the faculty is in 
the room to give out question papers, 
answer questions, etc., but it is un- 
derstood that the students are not 
watched at all during the examina- 
tions: the instructor’s presence is 
solely for the benefit of the students. 
No formal declaration of honesty is 
demanded as it is felt that the stan- 
dard of honor at Vassar is so high 
that such a statement would be en- 
tirely superfluous. 


NEW JERSEY. 
MILLVILLE. Millville school 
workers may well feel proud of 


their achievement in producing a 
course of study fitted closely to Mill- 
ville’s needs. The last report of Super- 
intendent Warren N. Drum shows 
just how the principals and teachers 
worked out this loose-leaf course. 
This town also has an “opportunity” 
slass in which pupils find work fitted 
to their abilities. 


WESTFIELD. Westfield’s new 
high school was auspiciously dedi- 
cated last month. It is a $130,000 
building and is apparently the finest 
thing in modern school construction. 
Nearly every room has direct sun- 
light and the ventilating and cleaning 
systems are the latest thing. J. J. 
Savitz is superintendent here and J. 
Sheridan Linn, principal of the new 
school. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


NORTH CAROLINA, 

ASHEVILLE. Asheville has just 
sold bonds in the amount of $200,000 
for the construction of a new high 
school building. The bonds boug 
a premium of $12,750, which is re- 
ported to be at the highest rate ever 
paid for school bonds in that state. 
The city commissioners have en- 
gaged as the architect W. H. Lord, 
of the same city. It is proposed to 
provide for 1,000 students and to in- 
clude both the junior and senior 
schools. The building will be mod- 
ern and fire-proof. 

As North Carolina is a state of 
small cities, expenditures for munici- 
pal purposes have not been large. 
Asheville is the first city in the state 
to attempt a schoolhouse of such 
size and cost. 

The Asheville schools were first 
Organized as a municipal system by 
the present commissioner of educa- 
tion, P. P. Claxton, which he did in 
1888. It was his first important piece 
of school work. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


INDIANA. 

FRANKLIN. For the seventh 
successive time an Indiana corn 
grower has won the $1,000 National 
Corn Trophy which is awarded for 
the best ten ears of corn exhibited 
at the National Corn Exposition. 
John A. Stainbrook was the man 
who brought the honor to Johnson 
County. The winnings of corn grow- 
ers of this county, who have won 
more big prizes than the growers of 
any other county in the world, are a 
steady stimulus to the agricultural 
teachers and pupils of the state. In 
this case the farmer is setting the 
pace and furnishing the material fo- 
the course, while the teachers and 
pupils follow. 

The junior corn growers are mak- 
ing good records, too. Last week 
ten Indiana boys, state and county 
prize winners, enjoyed a trip to the 
Nationa] Capital as a climax to the 
year’s work. 

INDIANAPOLIS. The State 
Reard of Forestry has announced the 
subject for the annual prize essays 
written by pupils of the schools of 
the state. The following are the 
conditions governing the contest:— 

Subject, “A Plan for Beautifying 
the Grounds of School by Planting 
Trees and Shrubs.” 

1. The school grounds must be 
carefully described, indicating size, 
shape, character of soil, location and 
size of the buildings, and present 
conditions. 

Make a map, drawn to scale, 
showing features included above. 

8. Give a list of trees and shrubs 
selected for planting, with reasons 
leading you to select each form. 

4. Select trees and shfubs, as far 
as possible, from those species na- 
tive to Indiana. 

5. Select species which are rela- 
tively free from insect attack. 

6. Prepare a sketch of the school 
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Your Text Books Are Depreciating in Value 


-MORE PER MONTH 


from now until June, than it would cost to give them the 


OUTSIDE AND INSIDE PROTECTION 


OF THE . 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


And Quick Repairing Materials 
FOR THE FULL SCHOOL YEAR 
THINK IT OVER—-SEND. US A TRIAL ORDER 


| SPRINGFIELD, 


| The Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


MILES C, HOLDEN, President 


MASSACHUSETTS 


grounds showing the. proposed 
grouping and arrangement of the 
plants chosen. Indicate, also, the 
number of each species used. 

Prizes totaling forty dollars are to 

e given for the best essays from 
high school and grade pupils. Com- 
petition is limited to schools in the 
state. 

The State Board of Education ha3 
given permission for candidates for 
common school licenses to take the 
examination in two sections. Teach- 
ers may write on the older subjects 
of the curriculum at one time, and 
on the vocational subjects, music 
and drawing at a later date. 

VINCENNES. Architects’ plans 
for a new $135,000 grade and junior 
high school building have been ac- 
cepted by the school board. 


HARTFORD CITY. Blackford 
County is to have a school paper is- 
sued alternately by the teachers and 
pupils of the four townships. The 
preparation of material for the pa- 
per by the children will prove to be 
a good line of practical work. 
Townsend is the progressive super- 
intendent of the county. 

MOORESVILLE. Superintendent 
A. C. Payne has received. notice from 
P. P. Claxton, commissioner of edu- 
cation, to the effect that his manu- 
script on “The Evolution of a Semi- 
Rural School” is to. be condensed 
and sent to the schools of eve 
state of the Union. In this small 
town of sixteen hundred population, 
Mr. Payne has had unusual success 
in interesting the people generally 
in all grades of school work, and in 
building a very effective system. 


WISCONSIN. 

MENOMONIE. Stout Institute, 
which has been in a class by itself 
from its inception by the late Sena- 
tor Stout, has beeu vastly extended 
under the leadership of Dr, L. D. 
Harvey since the state took it under 
its wing. One evidence of the state's 
appreciation is the fact that a Home 
Economics building is being erected 
at a cost of a quarter of a million 
dollars. This will probably be the 
latest word in building and equip- 
ment for Home Economics in the 
world. Already the regular enroll- 
ment is near 600 with a large sum- 
mer session enrollment. President 


Harvey, always a master of -what- 
ever educational problem he takes in 
hand, has succeeded in the fullest 
sense in solving the problems of 
home economics and industrial arts. 
He has been especially. fortunate in 
his solution of “prevocational” prob- 
lems, through some master minds 
which he has called to his aid. 
>. 


Department of Superintendence 

At the first meeting of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, Tuesday 
evening, addresses of welcome will 
be delivered by Superintendent 
Charles E. Chadsey of Detroit and 
State Superintendent Fred L. Kee- 
ler of Lansing. The response will be 
given. by State. Superintendent Fran- 
cis G. Blair of Illinois. Wednesday 
evening will be given over to dinners 
and entertainment. On Friday an ex- 
tensive report will be made by the 
Commission on the Re-organization 
of Secondary Education. 

The College Teachers of Educa- 
tion Monday morning will discuss 
“The Relation of College and Uni- 
versity Departments of Education to 
Other Agencies Which Have to Do 
with the Promotion of the Scientific 
Study of Education.” The second 
session will be devoted to a discus- 
sion of the subject, “The Relations of 
the Department of Education to 
Other Departments within the Col- 
lege or University.” The subjects 
for the third session will be “Investi- 
gation at Harvard University of the 
Department of Economics by the 
Department of Education” and 
“Practice Teaching.” 

The National Society for the 
Study of Education on Monday even- 
ing will discuss “The Report of the 
Committee on Standards and Tests,” 
which will appear in the Fifteenth 
Yearbook of the Society. The re- 
port is divided into two parts: “Edu- 
cational Scales and Units of Meas- 
urement” and “Application of Scales 
and Units of Measurement in Educa- 
tional Supervision and Administra- 
tion.” 

The American School Peace 
League will hold its annual dinner 
Monday evening. 

The State Superintendents’ Asso- 
ciation will hold meetings both 
morning and afternoon of Monday. 

There will be a conference of per- 


sons interested in city normal school 
work Tuesday afternoon and 
Wednesday afternoon. Also a meet- 
ing of those interested in state nor- 
mal school work on Thursday after- 
noon. The main topics-to be dis- ~ 
cussed relate to “Courses in Soci- 
ology,” “Normal School Extension,” 


- “The Common Ground of City and 


State Normal Schools,” and “The - 
Use of Educational Measurements.” — 
_The Educational Press Associa- 
tion will hold its dinner Wednesday 
evening. 

The National Council of Teachers 
of English will hold meetings on 
Thursday afternoon, Friday morn- 
ing, afternoon and evening, and 
Saturday morning. 

The International Kindergarten 
Union will hold a meeting on 
Wednesday morning and the Mother 
and Parent-Teacher Association on 
Wednesday afternoon and Thursday 
morning. 

The School Garden Association of 
America will meet Tuesday after- 
noon, Wednesday afternoon and Fri- 
day evening, discussing the topics, 
“School Gardening in the Course of 
Study” and “How School Gardens 
Can Be Started Successfully in 
Cities.” 

The National Vocational Guidance 
Association will hold meetings morn- 
ing and afternoon of Tuesday, and 
the Association of Teachers’ Agen- 
cies will hold a meeting Wednesday 
morning. 

The Council of Primary Education 
will meet on Tuesday morning, and _ 
Wednesday afternoon there will bea ' 


Government Positions For 
Teachers 


All teachers both men and women 
should try the U. S. Government ex- 
aminations to be held throughout 
the entire country during the Spring. 
The positions to be filled pay from 
$€00 to ¢1.500: have short hours and 
anntial vacations, with full pay. 

Those interested should write 
immediately to Franklin Institute, 
Dept. G 221, Rochester, N. Y., for 
schedu.e showing examination dates 
and places and large descriptive 
book, showing the positions obtain- 
able and giving many sample ex- 
amination questions, which will be 
sent free of charge. 
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(INCORPORATED) 


Thomas Normal Training School 


JENNIE LOUISE THOMAS, Director 
ANDREW THOMAS SMITH, A.M., Pd.D. 
HOME ECONOMICS. A teacher's special one-year course in Domestic Science which covers Cookery, Foods, Hygiene; 
Dietetics, Sanitation, Nursing, Household-Economy, Sewing, Cutting and Fitting, Dressmaking and Millinery. 
MUSIC AND DRAWING (Special one-year course) thoroughly equipping young men and women to teach these sub- 
jects in the Public Schools. The demand for these teachers greatly exceeds the supply 
arge salaries. We have been graduating teachers and placing them in well-paying positions for 25 years. 
MANUAL TRAINING. This department: prepares teachers for manual training work from First Grade through High 
School. One year’s work qualifies for greatly increased salary. 


LOUIS A. THOMAS, Secretary 


Good situations always open. Strong faculty, beautiful loca- 
tion, adequate equipment in all departments. 
ees) for teaching Industrial Arts, Physical Training and Penmanship. 
Sys The attention of superintendents and others employing teacher specialists is di- 


tected to the qualifications of our graduates. We always have well qualified men 
and women whom we can recommend for important positions. For catalog address 


The Seeretary, 3000 West Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan 


Field offers great opportunities and 


We also qualify 


meeting of the Association of Execu- 
tive and Administrative Women. 
Tuesday afternoon there will be a 
conference -of those interested in 
Rural and Agricultural Education, at 
which there will be discussed “School 
Credit for Home Work,” “A Sug- 
gested Modification of the Massa- 
chusetts Home Project Plan,” and 
“Plan for a State-Wide Live-Stock 
Judging Contest.” American 
Home Economics Association will 
hold two sessions on Friday, one of 
which will be in the nature of a 
joint meeting with persons inter- 
ested in agricultural education. 
_ The National Association of State 
Supervisors and Inspectors of 
Rural Schools has arranged for a 
five-session meeting, beginning 
Wednesday morning and _ closing 


EMERSOW 
College of Oratory 


HENRY LAURENCE SOUTHWICK, President 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. It aims 
to develop in the student a knowledge of his own powers in expression whether 


as acreative thinker or an interpreter. 


A beautiful new building. Summer 


sessions. Catalogue and full information on application to 
HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 


HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Summer 
Session 


‘The Stout Institute 


— 


Menomonie 
Wisconsin 


Eleventh Annual Summer Session July 31 to September 1, 1916. Fifty-five 


courses in the Manual Arts. 


Twenty-six courses in Home Economics. _ First- 
class accommodations ‘in dormitories for women. 


Illustrated catalog, 1916 Ses- 


sion, ready March 1. Address L. D. Harvey, President, The Stout Institute. 


6¢67T WOULD BE AS FOOLISH 

: FOR A DRAWING TEACHER 
not to use the ‘CROSS’ DRAWING 
GLASS as it would be FOR.A SEMI- 
BLIND MAN NOT TO WEAR 
GLASSES.’’ — Frank F. FREDERICK, 
Director Trenton School of Industrial 
Arts. Single Glass postpaid, 65 cents, 
orcheck 75c. A. K. CROSS, Box 122, 
Back Bay, Boston. 

THE MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF 
EDUCATION CORRESPONDENCE 
COURSE IN FREK-HAND DRAWING 
by Anson K. Cross, is based on the use of 
the “CROSS” DRAWING GLASS, pat 
ented Oct. 15,1912. Apply to the Director of 
the Extension Service, Massachusetts Board 
of Education, State House, Boston, Mass. 


Fee for residents of Massachusetts, $2.00; 
for non-residents, $12 00. 


Girls’ School 


FOR SALE AT SACRIFICE 


Flourishing Girls’ School in large 
city of Middle West. Established 2% 
years. Ill health of Principal only 
Treason for selling. Address WIN 
SHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 6 
Beacon St., Boston. 
ss NORMAL SCHOOL, Bridge 

water, Mass. For both sexes 


For catalogue, address the Principal 
A. C, Boyden. M. A. 


S ATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem 

Massachusetts, Coeducationa) 
Department for the pedagogical an¢ 
technical training of teachers of the 
commercial subjects. J. Asbury Pit 
Man, Principal. 


CARNEGIE COLLEGE—HOME STUDY COURSES 
Have Been Teaching by Mail for Many Years. Tuition 
Only 50c Per Month if You Enroll Within 30 Days. 
COURSES TAUGHT BY MAIL 


NORMAL ENGINEERING PHYSICAL CUL- 
DRAWING POULTRY 

ENGLISH REAL ESTATE DOMESTIC SCI- 
LAW BUOKKEEPING — ENCE 

HIGH SCHOOL TYPEWRITING AGRICULTURE 
CIVIL SERVICE AUTOMOBILE SALESMANSHIP 
PENMANSHIP SHORTHAND STORY WRITING 


Over 100 Branches from Which to Select. 

We are helping thousands to better positions and 
higher salaries—we can help you. 

Cut out this ad—make an X before the course in 
which you are interested—mail the ad tothe college. 

Your tuition will be only a trifle—only 50c per 
month, if you enroll now. 

Let us send you free of cost our ‘Monthly Pay- 
ment Scholarship” for your consideration, and our 
60 page College Bulletin giving full particulars. 

Send your name and address—now—today — to- 
morrow may be too late—-it costs you nothing— may 
mean thousands of dollars to you—‘‘do it now.” 


Address CARNEGIE COLLEGE, Rogers, Ohio. 


DEBATE OUTLINES 


Says, orations, and special articles 
written to order on any subject. 


JOHN H. ARNOLD. Cedar Falls, lowa. 


Requested to recommend qualified 
teachers for next year. Address Paul 
Moss, President, DuBignon Institute 
Homervyille, Ga. Also quote rate for 
three months. 


PLAYS PLAYS 


Catalogue of thousands sent 
FREE! FREE! FREE! 


SAM’L FRENCH, 28 West 38th, New York 


——__ | 


THE PALMER METHOD 
OF BUSINESS WRITING 


Has been awarded the Grand Prize at the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition, where its author was given a 
Highest Medal of Honor as Collaborator on Edu- 
cational Reform. 

It is just as ae for use in rural schools as is 
graded schools 

The regular $10 CORRESPONDENCE COURSE 
is free to teachers who provi their pupils with 
our textbooks. A Teachers’ Certificate, granted 
upon completion of the course. 

Our Textbooks:— he Palmer Method of Business 
Writing, for third-grade pupils and above, and 
Writing Lessons for Primary Grades, tor first 
and second-grade pupils. 

Write us at 30 Irving Place, New York, stating 
the number of pupils you have in each grade 
and we will furmsh an estimate of what it will 
cost to install the Palmer Method in your school. 


THE A. N. PALMER CO. 
30 Irving Place, 32 So. Wabash Ave., 
New York, N. ¥. ( hicago, Ill. 
201 Boylston St., Palmer Building, 
Boston, Mass. Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


The Sargent School for 
Physical Education 


Largest Normal School for Physical Education in the 

world. Broad and thorough course based upon thirty- 

five years’ experience educating and placing teachers. 

Our Appointment Office is More Efficient Than Ever- 

It is at your service. We recommend only such a 

teacher a8 meets your particular requirements. Save 
time and worry by writing today to 


L. W. SARGENT, 74 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass- 


When looking for a thoroughly 
trained, experienced teacher of Physi- 
cal Education, write the Vocational 
Bureau of the 


NEW HAVEN NORMAL SCHOOL 
* OF GYMNASTICS « 


1466 Chapel Street, New Haven, Conn. 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


Wew York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


BOSTON 
2A PARK ST. 


Chicago, Ill,, 28 E. Jackson Bivd. Berkeley, Cal, 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


Birmingham, Aia.,809 Title Bldg, Denver.Col., 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles. Cal., 533 Cit, Bk. Bidg. 
Portland, Ore., 514 Journal Bidg- 


The Chesley Teachers’ Commission Agency ove." 


Supplies teachers for all grades High Schools and Colleges. Write for particulars. N 


Telephone 253-6 


SUMMER SCHOOL SUGGESTION 
Any principal wishing a building and site (acreage) on lake, for a summer or 
permanent school for girls in the Berkshires near Great Barrington, will hear of 
an ideal location, at a nominal F nsoveg by addressing 
i 


John C. Lester, M. D., owner, 432 Na 


son Avenue, New York City. 


MISS E. F. FOSTER, Manager 


MISS T. M, HASTINGS, Acting Manayer 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-tix yearsofsuccesrsful experience. 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Gdward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Established 1885. 


8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 


THE GILES TEACHERS’ AGENCY, TUSCALCOSA, ALA, 


Seeks the enrollment of Norma) and of A grade college and university graduates, ard of special'sts in the Fine 

Arts. It notifies its members of only vacancies concerning which it has had direct information from empl y- 

ing authorities and after every notification personally recommerds. |] 

of each v acancy and the qualifications of each member in order that it may render the most efficient service 

both in notifying and recon mendirg- Constantly grewing opportunities in the SOUTH for edvance ment 
rite for circular and membership form. 


along all educational lines. No registration fee 


Friday morning. The main topics to 
be meet are: “The Problem of 
Rural Education in the United 
States.” “The Work of the General 
Education Board in Rural Educa- 
tion,” “Training Teachers for the 
Rural Schools in the United 
States,” “Advantages of a Depart- 
ment of Rural Education in All Col- 
leges, Universities, and Normal 
Schools that Train Teachers_ for 
Rural Schools,” “Course of Study 
Content for Rural Schools,” Stan- 
dardization of Rural Schools,” “The 
Teaching of Agriculture in Rural 
Schools,’ and “The Teaching ot 
Household Arts in Rural Schools. 

President Nicholas Murray Butler 
of Columbia University will deliver 
the main address on Tuesday even- 
mg. 

Dean Samuel S. Marquis, Socio- 
logical Department, Ford Motor 
Company, will present “The Ford 
Idea in Education” Wednesday fore- 
noon. 

Friday morning, the program will 
be: “Booker T. Washington—an Ap- 
preciation,” O. P. Corson, editor 
Ohio Educational Monthly, Colum- 
bus, Ohio; “High Points in the Los 
Angeles Plan,” Superintendent J. H, 
Francis; “The Cleveland Survey, 
Leonard P. Ayres, director Russell 
Sage Foundation, New York City; 
“Report of the Committee on the 
Re-organization of Secondary Educa- 
tion,” Clarence P. Kingsley, Boston, 
Mass. 

Wednesday forenoon—Address, 
“A National Campaign for the Im- 
provement of Educational Conditions 
in Rural Communities,” Philander P. 

laxton. 
“thcbate, “The Junior High School,” 
C. G. Pearse, president State Nor- 
mal School, Milwaukee, Wis.; 
Charles H. Judd, director School of 
Education, Chicago University. 

Wednesday afternoon—Address, J. 


George Becht, secretary State Board 
of Education, Pennsylvania; “Func- 
tions of Boards of School Control,” 
E. P. Cubberley, professor of educa- 
tion, Leland Stanford Junior Uni- 
versity; address, Thomas W. Church- 
ill, president Board of Education, City 
of New York; “Relation of Member 
of Board of Education to School Sys- 
tem,” O. . Plummer, president 
Board of Education, Portland, Ore- 
gon; “To Whom is Board of Educa- 
tion Responsible,’ A. E. Winship, 
editor Journal of Education, Boston, 
Mass. 

Thursday morning—Joint discus- 
sion, “The Minimum Essentials vs. 
the Differentiated Course of Study in 
the Seventh and Eighth Grades,” L. 
D. Coffman, dean of the College of 
Education, Minnesota University; 
F. E. Spaulding, superintendent of 
public schools, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
W. C. Bagley, director School of 


Education, University of Illinois; 
David | Snedden, commissioner of 
education, Massachusetts; “Some 


Suggestions for Improving the Rural 
School Curricula,” G. C. Creelman, 
president, Ontario Agricultural Col- 
lege, Guelph, Canada. 

usiness meeting. 


Thursday evening, Schoolmaster 
Governors’ evening — Addresses, 
Woodbridge N. Ferris, governor of 
Michigan; Frank B. Willis, governor 


‘of Ohio; Martin G. Brumbaugh, 


governor of Pennsylvania. 


Thursday afternoon—State and 
county superintendents, Carl G. 
Schulz, state superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction, Minnesota, chairman; 
“Supervision of Rural Schools and 
the Training of Rural Teachefs,” 
Edward Hyatt, state superintendent 
of public instruction, California; C, 
W. Tenney, rural school inspector, 
Montana. 


“Rural Supervision,” Jennie 


It also carefully cors‘ders the dem: rds 
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Burkes, county superintendent, Claj: 
borne County, Tennessee. 

“The Status and Need of Ruraf 
Supervision,” A. C. Monahan, spe 
cialist in rural school administration, 
United States Bureau of Education, 

Superintendents of Cities with 
Population between 25,000 and 250. 
000, Ira B. Bush, superintendent of 
schools, Erie, Penn., chairman; 
“Community Activities as a meang 
of Motivation,” Fred Hunter, 
superintendent of schools, Lincoln, 

ebr.; “Teaching Tenure,” J. F 
Keating, superintendent of schools, 
Pueblo, Colo.; “A Study of Devitiate 
Children—The Problem of Delin- 
quency and Subnormality,” C. Ed 
ward Jones, Albany, New Yorks 
“Vacation Club Work,” J. H. Bey. 
ridge, Council Bluffs, Iowa; “Short 
Unit Industrial Courses,” M. 
King, Pennsylvania State Depart- 
ment of Education. 

Superintendents of Cities with a 
Population over 250,000, J. W. Gwinn, 
superintendent of schools, New 
Orleans, chairman; “A First Step in 
Establishing the Six-Three-Three 
Organizaticn,” Herbert S. West, 
Rochester, N. Y.; Dr. Henry Snyder, 
Jersey City, N. J.; “Textbooks— 
Principles Governing the Selec- 
tion.” Randall J. Condon, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; “Adaptation of Schools 
to Varying Needs,” Ben Blewett, 
St. Louis. Mo. 

National Association of Directors 
of Educational Research—“Stas- 
dardization of Teachers’ Examina- 
tions,” S. A. Courtis, supervisor of 
Educational Research, Detroit; 
“Meeting the Demand for the Prae- 
tical in Educational Research,” Da- 
vid Spence Hill, director Division of 
Educational Research, New Orleans; 
George Melcher, director Bureau of 
Research and _ Efficiency, Kansas 
City; Albert Shield, director Division 
of Reference and Research, New 
York; “Improving Instruction 
through Educational Measurement,” 
Frank W. Ballou, director Depart- 
tment of Educational Investigadca 
and Measurement, Boston, Mass. 

National Council of Education, 
Monday evening—‘“Thrift,” S. 
Straus, Chicago, Ill.; R. H. Wilson, 
Oklahoma City, Okla.; C. H. Demp- 
sey, Haverhill, Mass.; J. D. Shoop 
Chicago, Ill.: J. A. Bexell, Corvallis, 
Ore.; M. H. Stuart, Indianapolis, 
Ind.; H. R. Daniel: Miss Kate Dy 
Blake, New York City; A. H. Cham- 
berlain, San Francisco, Cal. 

Tuesday forenoon—“The Functior 
of the Graduate School of Educa- 
tion,” G. W. A. Luckey, Lincola 
Nebr.; W. R. Siders, Pocatello, 
Idaho: J. W. Crabtree, River Falls, 
Wis.: W. P. Burris. Cincinnati, Ohio; 
J. G. Collicott, Indianapolis. 

“Standards and Tests of Effie 
ciency,” G. D.. Strayer, Columbia 
University, New York City; Bird T. 


Baldwin, Swarthmore, Pa.; D. G@ 
Bliss, Montclair, N. J.: J. W. 
Withers, St. Louis, Mo.; C. 


Chadsey, Detroit, Mich.; C. H. Judd, 
Chicago, IIl. 
Tuesday afternoon — “National 
Welfare and Rural Schools,” T. D. 
Wood, Columbia University: C. G 
Schulz. St. V. C. Vauehan, 
Ann Arbor; J. W. Cook, De Kalb, 
Tll.; H. B. Favill, Chicago; Wyecliff 


Rose, New York City; P. P. Clax-o* 


S. G. Kingsley, 


ton, Washington; 
W. Corwin, Pueblo, 


Chicago; R, 
Colo. 

In Memoriam of Z. X. Snyder, 
C. H. Keyes, Saratoga Springs, N. Ye 
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Reports and Pamphlets 


“Course of Study in Manual Train- 

’ ing.” By Frank H. Shepherd, as- 
sistant professor of industrial edu- 
cation, Oregon Agricultural Col- 
lege, Corvallis, Ore. Bulletin of 
college extension department, 31 
pages. 

America’s Gifts to the Old World.” By 
Helen W. Atwater and C. F. Lang- 
worthy. A pageant or masque for 
Home Economics students. <A 
publication for the Richards Me- 
morial Fund, American Home Eco- 
Association, Baltimore, 


“Pictures of Public School Interests 
and Discussions of Public School 
Questions.” Part IV of the Bien- 
nial Report of the Louisiana State 
Department of Education, Baton 
Rouge, La. pages. “Thirty 
Maps showing the Public School 
Situation in a Few Essential Re- 
spects.” T. ‘Harris, Baton 
Rouge, State Superintendent. 

“Public, Society and School Libra- 
ries.” United States Bureat of 
Education Bulletin 1915, No. 25. 
260 pages. 

“Fifteen Years’ Achievement in Our 
Public Schools,” Harrisburg, Penn., 
Board of School Directors. 8 
pages. Report of Superintendent 

F. = Downes. 20 pages. 


“Report of the Work of the Bureau 
of Education for the Natives of 
Alaska, 1913-14.” United States 
Bureau of Education, . Bulletin 
1915, No. 48. 50 pages. 

“The Social Survey.” A bibliography. 
Department of Surveys and Ex- 
hibits, Russell Sage Foundation, 
130 East 22d street, New York 
City. 12 pages. Price, 5 cents. 


“The Case for Cotton.” By George 


McCutcheon. 15 pages. “Univer- 
Sity Research.” By Francis P. 
Venable. 16 pages. “General Ex- 
tension Bulletin.” Bulletins of the 
University of South Carolina, 
Columbia, S. C. 


Danbury, Conn. 1915 Report. 80 
pages. Dr. Guernsey Borst, 
superintendent. 

Somerset, Kentucky, High School 


Bulletin. 1916. pages. From 
the Press of the School Print 
Shop, Somerset, Ky., J. P. W. 
Brouse, superintendent. 


“Lessons in English, Comparative 
Method.” North Adams, Mass., 
Schools. 30 pages. Copyright by 
Roland G. Kent. 

Millville, N. J. 1914-1915 Report. 37 
pages. Warren N. Drum, superin- 
tendent. 


“Scheme of State Examinations.” 


1916. 22 pages. Charles D. Hine, 
Hartford, Conn., secretary State 
Board of Education. 


Montclair, N. J. 1915 Report. Don 
. Bliss, superintendent. 50 pages. 

Trenton, N. J. 1915 Report. 135 
pages. Ebenezer Mackey, superin- 
tendent. 

Portland, 1915 Report. 130 
pages. L. R. Alderman, superin- 
tendent. 

“Report on Academic Freedom and 
Academic Tenure.” By a commit- 
tee of the American Association of 

Niversity Professors. Edwin 
R. A. Seligman, Columbia Univer- 
Sity, New York, chairman. 29 
Pages. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS ONLY 


WH T T The Teachers’ Agency is an exchange for the 
A EACHERS REGISTER.—texe teachers and the best places, where each 
has # chance to secure the kind of place he is best fitted fcr, and work that is most cov. 
enial. Heace it is not simp! teachers out cf a position who register. We have on our 
ist8 Gezens of teachers now employed and fairly contented witu their salaries, hut who 
want special work, superintendence, a more cultivated community, nearness to a large 
city—some surrounding c.rcumstances that they do not have in their present location. e 
have scores who are giving entire satiefaction where they are, and are paid as much as the 
pone & can afford, but who feel that they are capable of doing good work in a wider 
field at a higher salary. 

But most of our teachers come to us to take advantage of what our system can do tu 
ward introducing DISCRIMINATION in the hiring of teachers. For years we bave ur ed 
that this was al teachers needed. Make sure that 4 well-fitted teacher® tha)! filia 
certain place, and salary will take care of itself. Toward this our Agency bas already done 
something and will do more, The school board that comes to us can have the teachers of 
the whole c.untry te choose from, instead of a, lect from those who happen to be 
near by. The teacher may specify the kind of work he wants to do, and if he is well-fitted 
and will be patient, he can get it. 

All applications are strictly ccnfidential. We do rot give the names of our candidates 
except to those seeking such teachers. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313-321 EAST WASHINGTON STREET, SYRACUSE, N. Y-. 


YOU WANTED THAT POSITION, the reason hie booklet 
Years of the successes and failures of appheations. IT TELLS ROW. 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency, 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicego, Ii. 


WESTERN OFFICE: SPOKANE, WASH. 


Tw Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° fitth Avenue 
Recommends teachers te colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0. PRATT, Mer. 


MERICAN : : : TEACHERS’ AGENC Schools, and Families, 


WN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors and Gov- 
REIGN. of recommends good Schools to parerts. Call on 


add 
Mrs, M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


recommends teacherr and bas filled } un- 


j dreds of high grade positions ‘up to 
$5,006) with excellent teachers. Estab-~ 
lished 1889 No charge to emp)lcyers,’ 
none for registration. {f you need a 


. teacher forany desirable place or know 
where a teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York. 


PECIALISTS with good general education Wanted for cepartment work in 
High, Preparatory and Norma! Schools and Colleges in Penn- 
syivania and other States. Grade teachera with ability to teach some approved sys- 
tem of music and aes tae paying $70 to $90 per month. For further 
information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, RB. L. MYERS & CO., 
Lemoyne 


Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Cooperating Agencies in Denver and Atlanta, 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


E SOHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENOY. A —— agency for superior 
people. We recommend only reliable candidates. Services free toschoo) officials, 


OHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 363 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. ¥. 
Telephone 1635 Murray Hill. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


Suppiies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres, and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec’y 
81 Chapei St., Albany, N. Y. 
THE PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Positions in Schools and Colleges. Register Now 
JAMES LEE LOVE, Director 4 - 120 Tremont Street, Boston Mass. 


WINSHIP 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


6 Beacon St. Boston, Mass, 
ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager. 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


Long Distance Telephone. 
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The Victor in use in one of Chicago's schools 


Do you know—that with a Victor XXV and a 
moderate supply of Victor Records in your school? 


You may— 


—TIllustrate nearly every selection of your studies in English with music pertaining to the 
period, country, author, nationality, general thought and references? 


——Have at your command all the songs of all the plays of Shakespeare? 


When the Victor is not in 
use, the horn can be placed 
under the instrument safe and 
secure from danger, and the 
cabinet can be locked to pro- 
tect it from dust and promis- 
cuous use by irresponsible 


people. 


——Have concrete illustrations of every period and development in the 
history of music from primitive peoples until the present time? 


Take to your pupils, examples of the singing of real American 


Indians, with their tom-toms and characteristic “‘whoops” and 
“yells”? ? 


—Study and enjoy the old Negro Spirituals, sung devotionally with 
primitive natural harmony? 


——Find listed in graded order, selections of simple melodies from the 
old masters, that little children should hear, know and use, strong 
in rhythm, played by artists on violin, flute, harp, etc.? 


——Furnish accompaniment for all the activities of the school day, the 
morning march, kindergarten game, folk dance, penmanship, physi- 
sical culture and all exercises and drills for fete and pageant? 

——Have exact imitations of all the songs of 
all of our native birds to accompany your 
Audubon or Government Bird Charts? 


Is there a single avenue of outlay that will bring so 
valuable, varied, delightful and satisfactory return? 
Ask any Victor Dealer for these new and beautiful 
records by our unequalled staff of Victor artists. 
For full information, write 


Educational Department —_ 
Victor Talking Machine Co. HIS MASTERS WORE 
Camden, N. J. 
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